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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

ARLIAMENT will not be prorogued till the middle of next 

week atearliest. The Irish Land Purchase Bill has got over 
its chief difficulties in the Commons, and will now probably be- 
come law. The Australian Federation Bill has passed through 
Committee, thanks to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who has really 
shown his zeal for those Australian Colonies which wish to con- 
federate themselves and his indifference to that Colony—New 
South Wales—which, from some childish pique, not only 
eclines to join in the Confederation, but, like a very cross- 
grained dog in the manger, does its best to obstruct the 
confederation of the others. The Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill only awaits the judgment of the House of Lords 
on the Amendments passed by the Commons, and the Secretary 
for Scotland Bill is in the same condition. It is hoped that even 
the Housing of the Poor Bill will yet pass this Session. This 
shows that the Tory Government have been diligent in saving 
what measures they could from a Session fruitful only in the 
direction of Parliamentary reform, and that Irish obstruction 
has entirely disappeared, thanks to the alliance between Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Mr. Parnell. 











Lord Randolph Churchill is evidently bent on being a sensa- 
tional Minister. Some two centuries ago a learned English 
Jesuit wrote a book to prove that the classics were written by 
monks in the Middle Ages. And when the critics exposed the 
extravagance of his thesis, he asked, “ what was the use of 
getting up to study at five o’clock in the morning if, at the age 
of fifty, he was to think like other men?” There have been 
men in political life who, having sown a considerable quantity 
of wild oats in Opposition, have developed into sober Ministers 
on reaching office. But Lord Randolph Churchill clearly can- 
not see the use of having been the enfant terrible of his party 
in Opposition if he is to act like other men on becoming a 
Cabinet Minister. He shows the same lack of any sense of 
responsibility in office which distinguished him as leader of the 
Fourth Party, which may also be called the Party of Four. The 
facts and figures of his Thursday’s speech on the Indian Budget 
were supplied to him by competent authorities, and the upshot 
of it is that there is a deficit of £4,950,000, caused partly by de- 
pression of trade, but chiefly by the war preparations rendered 
necessary by the threatening conduct of Russia on the Afghan 
frontier. This deficit the Government propose to meet partly 
by a loan of £3,500,000 stock, yielding £2,992,000 net, partly by 
drawing on the balances and the Famine Fund, and partly by 
leaving £1,500,000 over till next year. In addition to this, Lord 
Randolph stated that the Government proposed to make an 
annual addition of nearly £2,000,000 to the expenditure of the 
Indian Government in the military department. So far the 
Indian Secretary was dealing with a policy laid down for him 
by others. But Lord Randolph Churchill is nothing if he is 


Lord Hartington, who exposed the gross ignorance as well as 
unprecedented conduct of the new Indian Secretary. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a speech at Hull on Wednesday, in 
which he declared himself entirely unrepentant for the speeches 
which gave so much offence in the spring. None the less, the 
tone was certainly softened, and he did his best to put his 
doctrine of taxation and his doctrine of the duties of property in 
a form as little offensive as was consistent with the substantive 
drift of both. Mr. Chamberlain professed that he did not attri- 
bute too much efficacy to legislation in reforming the evils of 
mankind ; but the whole drift of his speech was to magnify the 
efficacy of legislation in attenuating at any rate the great in- 
equalities of the human lot. His ideal is, he says, that every 
honest and industrious man should have access to some source 
of self-improvement and enjoyment, and should be able to save 
up something for his old age. Certainly that is no unreasonable 
ideal; but we doubt very much whether any conceivable legis- 
lation can fulfil it in an old and thickly-peopled country, with- 
out having recourse to that expedient of emigration which is so 
unpopular in Ireland. It is an ideal which is reached in the 
Channel Islands and in certain favoured portions of England ; 
but it is only reached there by steadily providing against the 
crowding of increasing populations into the same narrow area. 
Mr. Chamberlain over-rates greatly what legislation can do, if 
he thinks that it can do move than see fair play between the 
poor and the rich; that, doubtless, it can do, and as yet does not 
do nearly as efficiently as it might. 


In arguing for a graduated tax on property, which he asked 
for on the principle that equality of taxation should meau 
equality of sacrifice, Mr. Chamberlain assumed that the working- 
classes pay 13} per cent. on the income remaining aftera deduction 
made for necessaries. This he calls income “ available for taxa- 
tion ;” and he asserts that the middle and upper classes pay only 
6 per cent. on the income “available for taxation” which they 
possess. The merit of this estimate, however, depends on so many 
moot questions, that we should hesitate to accept it on Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s authority alone. He did not care, he said, whether the 
Income-tax were graduated, or whether the object should be at- 
tained by graduated death-duties or a graduated house-tax, only 
he did care that somehow it should be attained. He ventilated 
his old notion of giving the local authorities power of acquiring 
land for themselves, and so making provision for labourers’ allot- 
ments, at low rents, and also of giving the same authorities power 
to open places of harmless amusement and recreation, like free 
libraries, baths, &c.; and he restated very positively, but not 
more convincingly than before, his old argument for free schools. 


Mr. Chamberlaiu’s second speech at Hull was a very telling 
and remarkable speech on his miscarried Merchant Shipping 
Bill. Nothing could be more masterly than his array of the 
facts and his proof, out of their own mouths, that the most hostile 
shipowners admit all the premises on which his Bill was founded. 
He declared that his estimate that one in every sixty men who 
belong to our merchant shipping perishes at sea, was an under- 
estimate, that it is really one in fifty-six. He showed that in 
every well-conducted shipowner’s business the loss of life is 
indefinitely less than this, and that the diminished loss of life is 
due simply and solely to the taking of the proper precautions. 
He stated that when it was necessary for his Bill to be 
withdrawn he wanted to resign, but that Mr. Gladstone 
refused to accept his resignation, and urged the importance of 
his services in getting the Franchise Bill passed. And Mr. 





Chamberlain added very justly that he believed the new Fran- 
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chise would enable the next Liberal Government to pass a much 
better Bill than that which failed. We heartily agree with him, 
and congratulate him on a reception at Hull which has abso- 
lutely disproved the Tory allegation that Mr. Chamberlain 
dare not show his face on a public platform in any great shipping 
centre. His reception at Hull was as hearty as he could desire. 


Mr. Plunket made a Conservative speech on Wednesday at 
Bethnal Green, the art of which consisted in the majestic 
innocence which he affected of any proceeding by the new 
Government which had invited attack or called for apology. He 
had evidently never heard of Mr. Parnell’s Maamtrasna motion, 
and knew nothing of Lord Randolph Churchill’s sneers at Lord 
Spencer’s administration. He had never heard of a single 
criticism on himself or his colleagues, and regarded the Liberal 
Party as the only one which is in any degree divided against 
itself. The consequence was that, having, as he thought, a 
maiden assize to deal with, he could not think of anything to 
say on behalf of the Tories, except that they are very much 
attached to the Colonies, and that the Colonies are very much 
attached to them. As for the Liberals, he made very merry 
over Lord Rosebery’s metaphorical umbrella. He compared it to 
Mrs. Gamp’s “ nasty old gingham,” which was a very deplor- 
‘able affair when one remembered the “ rainbow beauties of the 
brand-new umbrella of 1880.” We think that the Tory policy, 
on the other hand, might be compared to a very dilapidated 
old parasol rather than to an umbrella of any kind. Their 
hankerings after retaliatory duties, a protective tariff, and after 
foreign occupations, suggest much more a policy for sheltering 
us from the sunshine, than a policy for keeping off the rain. 
Liberals atin, at all events, at keeping out the bad weather, so 
far as they can. ‘Tories too often aim at keeping out the good. 


Mr. Forster addressed his constituents at Bradford last 
Saturday, in a farewell which was really a farewell only in form, 
—being his last speech to the undivided constituency of Bradford. 
In reality, however, as candidate for the Central Division of 
Bradford, Mr. Forster will feel as much responsibility for the 
whole of the great town he represents as he feels now, nor will 
an elector who does not poll in the Central Division fail to scan 
all that Mr. Forster says as if he were still his chief representa- 
tive. Mr. Forster reviewed his course almost from the com- 
mencement of his Parliamentary labours in 1861, recounting the 
Liberal campaign on behalf of the Northern States, and men- 
tioning the late Lord Russell’s wish to have adopted household 
suffrage as early as 1866, after the Liberal Reform Bill had 
been defeated in the House of Commons. In relation to his 
comparatively recent administration of Ireland, Mr. Forster 
again insisted on the great difficulties caused by the Lords 
throwing out the Compensation for Disturbance Bill; he admitted 
that he should have preferred the Crimes Act passed in 1882 
to his own Act of 1881 suspending the Habeas Corpus, though 
he held that that prevented a Civil war in Ireland, and he 
declared that if, when the Crimes Act expires next September, 
any man chooses to commit an agrarian crime, from murder down- 
wards, he will be able to do so with perfect impunity, since no 
jury will convict him. Nevertheless, he expressed great personal 
confidence in Lord Carnarvon’s courage and determination, 
though he held that no tactics could have done more to 
embarrass him than the Tory tactics in the House of Commons. 





Of course, Mr. Forster assailed strongly the Egyptian policy 
of the late Government, and expressed general distrust of Mr. 
Gladstone’s foreign policy. What is matter of more intereSt, 
he declared himself against any interference with a parent’s 
right to leave his property by will as he chooses, even though 
it be away from his children; he opposed strongly the pro- 
gressive Income-tax, that is, a heavier rate of income-tax on the 
rich than on the well-to-do; he opposed Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plan for elective councils, which he termed “ Home-rule in 
disguise,” and was against Disestablishment, though he thought 
that, if ever the majority of the people really desired it, they 
would get it. He strongly advocated a powerful Navy. He 
impressed on the electors that they must attend to foreign 
affairs, that they must be very careful of taking international 
engagements, and still more careful of fulfilling those they do 
take. He expressed his well-known views in favour of some 


closer bond between England and her Colonies, though he did 
not define what it should be, and ended by claiming the right to 
be what he had always been, not “the mere mouthpiece of his 
constituents, but their representative,” in the sense that he could 


es 
The cholera in Spain is assuming more and more alarming 


dimensions every week. It is spreading a panic like the plague 
itself. On August 5th, there were 4,294 cases reported jy 
Spain and 1,638 deaths. In some of the villages where the 
local authorities and the medical men have been attacked, it js 
said that the sick are abandoned, and that the dead remain yp. 
buried. Yet the difficulty interposed by local prejudice in the 
way of any scientific sanitary arrangements, is reported to be 
almost insuperable. Nor is the plague now confined to Spain, 
The cholera has definitely reappeared at Marseilles. In the 
twenty-four hours ending at 5 o’clockon Wednesday evening, there 
were thirty-five deaths from cholera, which is now unfortunately 
re-established in that unhealthy city. We shall be very fortunate 
if we escape it in England. Dr. Burdon Sanderson, we seq 
expects that it will appear in Germany and on the coasts of the 
Baltic before it revisits our shores; and if so, we may escape 
for yet another year. But every respite ought to be used by ug 
to apply the only effective precautions against cholera,—a good 
supply of pure water, an effective drainage system, and habits 
of personal cleanliness. 


General Grant is to be buried to-day near New York, onadcliff 
overlooking the Hudson. The public funeral, which began witha 
private service at Mount M‘Gregor, the General’s cottage, and 
proceeded to Saratoga and thence to Albany, where the General 
lay in state at the Capitol, and thence to New York, has been 
watched with every sign of public emotion by immense crowds; 
and nothing, perhaps, has given the people of the United States 
a more cordial fellow-feeling with England than the Dean of 
Westminster’s service in Westminster Abbey on Tuesday, held 
simultaneously with the private funeral service at Mount 
M‘Gregor. Archdeacon Farrar preached the sermon, which was 
curiously penetrated by a vein of republican sentiment which 
has excited much enthusiasm on the other side of the Atlantic, 
He remarked how proud Rome had been of summoning her 
dictators from the plough, and that the United States were 
equally proud of having Presidents who in their youth had 
split rails, or had swept diligently the Hiram Institute, 
or loaded carts with logs almost too heavy for a boy’s 
strength. Dr. Farrar recalled the proud answer of a President 
to one who asked what his arms would be, namely, “A 
pair of shirt-sleeves;” and he reminded his audience of the 
noble cause for which the farmers of Lexington fired the shot 
“which was heard round the world,”—heard round the world 
because virtually it dethroned the Queen's grandfather from his 
rule over a great part of the New World. In fact, it would 
have been very difficult to preach a sermon more thoroughly 
Republican in feeling than Archdeacon Farrar’s, its burden 
being the essential unity of the English and American peoples. 


There was a curious little scene in the House on Wednesday, 
when Mr. O’Brien read a letter which, as he asserted, had been 
written by Sir George Errington to Lord Granville on the 
subject of representations to be made to the Pope concerning 
the appointment of the Archbishop of Dublin. Sir G. Errington 
replied that the letter had been either forged or stolen, and that 
in neither case was he disposed to play into Mr. O’Brien’s hands 
by giving him the information which he wished to extract on 
the subject; and then the subject dropped, after an in- 
effectual effort of a few Irish Members to force a debate. 
The truth is that no British Government ought ever to 
have shrunk from saying that they ought to have, and 
intend to have, a personal representative at the Vatican, 
and that it is for the good of such an empire as_ ours 
that we should have such a representative. ‘This child’s- 
play of pretending to have no official dealings with the 
Pope, is very unmanly. And it forces the Government and its 
private envoys into all sorts of awkward positions which are 
neither dignified nor inevitable. Because the British public 
once had Popery on the brain, it does not follow that it has 
that water on the brain still. It only needs a great Minister who 
will expose the folly of all these roundabout dealings with the 
Vatican, to explode the legend that any formidable popular 
prejudice still exists on the subject. 


In the Committee on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 
yesterday week, Mr. H. Fowler’s amendment, permitting the 
Judge to add a flogging to the imprisonment to be inflicted on 
the wretches who abuse girls under thirteen years of age, was 
lost by the majority of 125 to 91, the party who on other 
questions have been the most eager supporters of the Bill 





represent them only when his own conscience and judgment 
sanctioned their wishes. 





opposing flogging on what seems to us the very far-going 
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t that they would be no parties to punishing brutality 
py brutality. That is an argument which would not only 
ctolish the flogging already permitted in case of robbery with 
ersonal violence, but would abolish the death penalty for all 
ot We confess that we sympathise with Mr. Fowler, Sir 
Richard Cross, Sir Henry Holland, Mr. Cropper, aud all who 
supported the severer penalty. Even Sir Farrer Herschell’s 
argument that a permissive penalty would be very uncertainly 
administered,—some Judges refusing to flog, and others flogging 
freely, —tells, in our opinion, rather against its permissive 
character than against the penalty itself. ; The only diffi- 
culty we should feel about the penalty is the danger of 
its being inflicted on the wrong person, If the clergyman 
who was wrongly found guilty of this offence some months 
ago, and who was recently discharged by the Home Secretary, 
had been flogged, he would hardly ever have recovered from so 
gross and shameful an injustice. 


argumen 


Mr. Picton was, however, successful in adding a clause to the 
Bill, substituting a whipping for imprisonment in the case of 
offenders under sixteen years of age, and permitting the Court 
to send them to a reformatory school after the whipping has 
been administered. That seems to us a useful amendment; 
but we do not think the difference between brutal boys and 
still more brutal men,—for a man guilty of such offences must 
be even more hardened in brutality than a boy,—so great as to 
justify the difference between Mr. Picton’s speeches and votes 
in the two cases. All that can be said is that flogging is de- 
cidedly a less punishment in the case of boys than in that of 
men, and leaves a less fatal brand behind it. But is it not 
desirable to brand, and to brand deeply, those deliberate 
wretches who are mature, and who are not brutes, only because 
it is not possible for brutes to ve so brutal ? 








The age under which it should be a felony to commit offences 
of the kind dealt with by the Bill on girls, was raised to 13, and 
the age under which it shall be a misdemeanour, was raised from 
13 to 16, a letter from Mr. Gladstone being read which argued 
for a limit of 18. It was, however, held by the House that this age 
was too high and likely to lead to almost any amount of extortion. 
The protected age was therefore raised to 16 by 179 to 71. On 
Monday most necessary rights of search were given to recover 
girls under 16 from detention in houses of ill-repute, and the 
House went the length of allowing such rights of search to be 
given on behalf of any person who is Lond fide interested in the 
girl, whether her parents or not. On the whole, the Bill will 
be a very good one, though it will hardly counterbalance one 
hundredth part of the mischief which the steps taken to ensure 
its passing have unfortunately caused. Good people too often 
neglect the duty of counting the cost of the good they achieve. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in giving a general account 
of Sir H. Drummond Wolfi’s mission, on Wednesday, insisted 
on two points,—(1), That the Government fully recognise that 
in the affairs of Egypt they must proceed in concert with the 
other Powers of Europe,—a point which the Tories ignored 
with irritability and passion while they were in Opposition ; 
and (2), that chief among those Powers Turkey had a special 
right to be consulted, a point which he said had been “ too much 
neglected in the past.” Consequently, Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
is to go first to Constantinople, and to accomplish there a 
mission of great delicacy and importance. In answer to Lord 
Hartington, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach denied emphatically that 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s former expressions of hostility to the 
Khedive had had anything to do with the selection of him as the 
envoy of the Government. Mr. Forster expressed the general 
opinion of most Liberals,—and, we suspect, of a good many 
Tories,—in his deep distrust of Turkey, and his reluctance to 
see the help of Turkey invoked in governing Egypt. 


The Three per Cent. Egyptian Loan of £9,000,000 has been 
brought out at 943. A portion was offered in Germany and a 
portion in France; but immediately on its being brought 
out here the price went up to 3 premium. This was 
made a reproach against the Government by Mr. Labou- 
chere, but Sir Michael Hicks-Beach replied that though 
he was quite willing to admit that better terms might 
have been obtained if Egypt had been quite free, yet time 
pressed ; it was not possible even as it was to get the approval of 
the Parliaments of the Continental Powers for the loan issued ; 
and it was desirable that Egypt should even lose something by 
issuing the loan a little below what it might have been possible 


to get, with the consent of the European Governments con- 
cerned, than to stand out for terms which would have caused 
great delay, to the great injury of Egypt. Lord Hartington 
entirely exonerated the Government from any imputation of 
improper motive in issuing the loan on the terms on which it 
had been issued, and the conversation on the subject ended in 
the House rejecting Mr. Labouchere’s amendment without a 
division. 

The Irish Master of the Rolls has granted the Munster Bank’s 
request that, on the giving of adequate security, its affairs 
should be wound-up by voluntary liquidation, the names 
mentioned as liquidators being three directors——Mr. Murphy, 
Mr. Reardon, and Mr. John Warren Paine; and three others 
—Messrs. Hall and Murphy, both of Cork, and Mr. Pim, 
of Dublin. The Master of the Rolls commented on the very 
great unanimity among the creditors of the Bank, and held that as 
there appeared to be a margin over the liabilities even without 
resorting to calls,—or, if that were too favourable a view, 
as it appeared that the creditors would be fully paid in any 
case,—he did not think it would have been right to grant a 
compulsory winding-up, even if the applicant for such a winding- 
up had not withdrawn his application. 


On Wednesday a deputation from the Aborigines Protection 
Society, the South African Committee, and other bodies, was 
introduced to the Colonial Secretary, Colonel Stanley, by Mr. 
Forster, and urged upon him the necessity of heartily support- 
ing Sir Charles Warren in Bechuanaland, and establishing a 
British protectorate over Zululand. Mr. Forster urged some 
of the arguments which we have ourselves enforced elsewhere in 
favour of supporting Sir Charles Warren, and not allowing the 
Governor of the Cape to overrule his representations. Colonel 
Stanley’s reply was very hesitating :—‘In giving as I do the 
fullest meed of approval to Sir Charles Warren for the admirable 
manner in which he has carried out the primary object of his 
expedition, I think that a common sense of fairness, and certainly, 
on my own part, a firm conviction obliges me to add the strongest 
testimony to the impartiality and fairness with which Sir Her- 
cules Robinson, the High Commissioner, has, in these very 
troubled times, and in circumstance of great difficulty, discharged 
the duties of his very arduous position. I know it has been 
said that there have been differences of opinion, and it has been 
said, I think rashly, by some that the High Commissioner has 
in some respects acted in a manner which tended to increase 
the difficulties of Sir Charles Warren’s expedition. When these 
can be fairly considered, and when the history of this time 
comes to be written, after feeling has passed away, I think great 
praise will be given him for having, under difficult circumstances, 
acted with great discretion and with great care. Even now, I 
do not know that I can very definitely announce a position or 
indicate a policy.” No; and we fear, from Colonel Stanley’s 
tone, that the difficulty is even more subjective than objective. 
But this we do say, that with conflicting authorities in South 
Africa, and hesitating authorities at home, the prospect of a 
vigorous policy is not hopeful. 


A curious lunacy case—Neave v. Hatherley—was finished last 
Saturday in a very unsatisfactory way. Miss Neave, the lady 
who had been six weeks confined in a lunatic asylum on 
certificates one of which had been signed by Mr. Hatherley, 
the family doctor, appears to have had “ Jesuit on the brain,” 
suspecting Jesuits everywhere, suspecting poison a good deal, 
suspecting enemies where there were none; and the question 
for the jury was whether she was of unsound mind at the time 
that Mr. Hatherley gave the certificate, and if not, whether Mr. 
Hatherley was guilty of culpable negligence in giving such a 
certificate. The jury, who, from their mode of dealing 
with the case, do not seem to have been very clear-headed, 
answered both questions in the negative. Though this 
was virtually a verdict for Mr. Hatherley, it is certain 
that he will be put to great expense and cost by the action, 
and that it is becoming a very serious thing to sign one 
of these lunacy certificates. All the more is the desirability 
evident of taking the responsibility off these unfortunate medical 
men, and at the same time taking away the motive for certifying 
lunacy where lunacy is very questionable, by getting rid of the 
private lunatic asylums, and making both the decision that 
lunacy exists, and the care of the lunatic, a public trast. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RUSSIA AND THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


ORD SALISBURY’S reply to the Duke of Marlborough 
on Tuesday should be perfectly satisfactory to men of 
both parties. If he acts fully up to the spirit of that reply, 
we, at least, shall do full justice to the good faith with which 
the Tory Government has accepted and worked out the policy 
of its predecessor. We are the more bound to say this, 
because we have more than once remarked on Lord Salisbury’s 
evident hankering after the occupation of Candahar,—on the 
deep regret which he has expressed that Candahar is no longer 
in the hands of Great Britain. His speech on Tuesday, how- 
ever, appears to show that he has entirely given up the notion 
of retracing his steps in that matter, that he will not 
allow British troops to enter Afghanistan except at the 
direct invitation of the Ameer, and that he is adopting, ex 
animo, the policy sketched out in the debate initiated by the 
Duke of Argyll, and heartily supported from both sides of 
the House,—the policy, namely, of strengthening our own 
military frontier so as to make it practically invulnerable, and 
so as to render us independent of the Ameer of Afghanistan 
if at any time a ruler should arise there who did not prove to 
be amenable to our advice or anxious for our co-operation. 
That is, we are persuaded, the true policy ; and it is a satisfac- 
tion to us to see that Lord Salisbury has accepted frankly as 
an accomplished fact, however much he may bewail, that wise 
withdrawal from Afghanistan on which his predecessors 
determined and which they so firmly carried out. 

The anxiety which remains is due to the evident reluctance 
of Russia to fulfil the agreement concerning the new 
boundary of Afghanistan concluded with the Liberal Govern- 
ment. Lord Salisbury says plainly that the negotiation is 
no further advanced than it was at the time he accepted office, 
and that Russia professes to be desirous of obtaining further 
information about the Zulfikar Pass before she proceeds with 
the negotiation. Now, as we are informed that M. de Giers has 
gone away for a two months’ holiday, it seems likely that what 
Russia wants is simply delay, before taking any further step 
in the matter. This wish for delay may have two quite 
different interpretations. It may mean that she wishes for 
time to make the fullest military preparations before deciding 
on an ultimatum; or it may mean that she wants to see 
which English party will be in office after the General 
Election, before determining what that ultimatum shall be. If 
it means the first, it undoubtedly shows that Russia con- 
templates war with Afghanistan as probable,—a war in which 
we must, by our pledges to the Ameer, be ourselvesimplicated, 
unless the Ameer breaks loose from our guidance and shakes 
himself free from our alliance. We cannot see that with this 
possibility before us anything is open to us but to press on the 
fortification of our own frontier, as well as any work which the 
Afghans will allow us to undertake for them by way of fortify- 
ing their undisputed territory against attack. We have given 
the Ameer a promise which neither party can retract, and, 
indeed, on which no one has insisted with more solemn emphasis 
than Mr. Gladstone. And Lord Salisbury would probably be the 
last statesman to attempt to disavow it. Therefore, if the new 
delays indicate that Russia is preparing for war, or if there be 
only plausible reason to believe that it is so, no one will blame 
Lord Salisbury if he urges on the Indian Government to be 
perfecily ready for such an issue, and does all in his power at 
the Foreign Office to prepare for it himself. And so far as 
these preparations go, we cordially approve the active prepara- 
tions which Lord Dufferin is still making in India, as Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s Budget speech of Thursday night suffi- 
ciently indicates. When, however, that waspish politician 
virulently attacks Lord Ripon for his abandonment of the 
Quetta railway and his expenditure on public works, he only 
turns a strong case into an exceedingly weak one. As Lord 
Hartington said in reply, the abandonment of the Quetta 
railway at the time it was abandoned, was rendered absolutely 
necessary by the suspicions which Lord Salisbury’s and Lord 
Lytton’s insane Afghan policy had inspired. It was neces- 
sary to show that our evacuation of Candahar was a 
reality and not a feint, that we intended never to enter 
Afghanistan again except on the invitation of its native 
ruler; and to prove this, it was essential that all the 
preparations of the Tory Government for an Afghan in- 
vasion should be discontinued. Now the case is very different. 
The Ameer of Afghanistan, though most anxious that we 
should not support him by entering that country until the 


emergency is most pressing, is himself desirous that w 
or if ever, it becomes pressing, we should be able to respond 
promptly to his invitation. And, therefore, from the moment 
of the conclusion of the alliance, preparations became desirable 
and useful which were before dangerous and mischievous, We 
approve as heartily what Lord Dufferin is doing as we dis. 
approve what Lord Randolph Churchill is saying. It seems to 
us that that politician cannot deal even with finance without 
virulence. His only faculty is his sting, and as he does 
not like to make an appearance of any kind without 
using his only faculty, he manages to sting even through 
the perplexing accounts of the Indian Government. Forty. 
nately, however, his sting, like the wasp’s, is not very serious 
It takes a working bee to sting with effect. 

But the other explanation of Russia’s delays may be 
the true one. It may be that she wishes to have before 
her the result of the British General Election before 
she takes any action. That could only mean that she 
regards the Liberal Government as not unlikely to pursue 
a somewhat different policy in resisting her advances from 
that preferred by the Tories, and wishes to see what line 
of direction the English policy is most likely to take before 
she shows her hand. We will not say that the two lines of 
policy must necessarily concur, except in one thing,—the cordial 
backing up of Afghanistan in all her reasonable claims, and her 
claim to the Zulfikar Pass in particular. On that head Russia wil! 
certainly find Mr. Gladstone as fixed in purpose as the firmest 
Tory Minister could possibly be. It is not that it is impera- 
tively necessary to English interests that Afghanistan should 
be inviolate. That is very disputable. But it is im. 
peratively necessary to English interests that English pledges 
should be kept, and in this case a pledge was freely given 
which must be regarded as inviolable alike by the Government 
that gave and the Government which inherits it. It is 
possible, indeed, that the next Liberal Ministry may take a 
very different view of the true policy of England towards 
Russia on other questions,—that the policy sketched out by 
the English diplomatist, whose paper of 1875 was recently 
published in the Zimes and noticed in this journal, might be 
more or less adopted by a Liberal Government instead of 
the traditional, and, we think, the obsolete, policy favoured 
by Lord Salisbury, and indicated in the mission of Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff to Constantinople,—the policy of 
supporting Turkey against Russia. But however that may 
be, there will be no more hope,—indeed, there will be less 
hope,—of getting a Government headed by Mr. Gladstone to 
acquiesce in Russia’s violation of the territory of our “ protected 
ally,” than there would be of obtaining the same concession 
from Lord Salisbury. We hold, therefore, that if Russia is 
deliberately delaying a settlement from any hankering after 
the Zulfikar Pass, she will be more disappointed by the 
actual consequences of the elections if a Liberal Government 
returns to office than she will be by a Tory triumph. So far as 
we can see, she would do well to settle with her adversary while 
she is in the way with him, for if she trades on the hope of 
getting a more squeezable Administration from the Liberals 
than she has got from the Tories, she will only go farther and 
fare worse. Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill will 
be easier to make terms with, as regards Afghanistan at all 
events, than the Government of Mr. Gladstone. If Russia 
hopes anything from a change of Government, it must be 
rather liberty of action in Europe, than liberty of action in 
Central Asia. 


heneyer, 


THE WOMEN’S ADDRESS TO THE “PALL MALL 
GAZETTE.” 


V E have read the address presented to the editor and 

proprietor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and published 
last Wednesday in that journal, by above two hundred women, 
some of whom are eminent amongst the very best to be found 
in England, with the deepest pain. We can perfectly appre- 
ciate the motives which led to the production of that address, 
and we will say at once that it is impossible to estimate these 
motives too highly. But by giving such a sanction as this 
to a pitiable error of judgment, if it was nothing worse, we 
believe that these admirable women have cast the shield of 
their own purity over a kind of literature which, under cover 
of exciting an agitation against crime, is weekly becoming more 
and more injurious and dangerous as it becomes more and 
more grossly naturalistic. We say that the Pall Mall's 
pcourse was a pitiable error of judgment, “if it was 
nothing worse,” because sincerely as we were disposed 
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to believe till yesterday week that its course had — 


; : tives, we find it next to impossible to 
— b Aygprctee reading the shocking pe of that 
= b the Pall Mall’s “chief director of the Secret | 
ye Aa in which he deprecates the raising of the 
rotected age at one bound from thirteen to eighteen on the 
ean ground that, “ considering the number of young girls 
who have already been launched upon an immoral life between 
the years of thirteen and sixteen, the proposal to destroy their 
resent means of livelihood is quite as forcible an interference 
vith yested interests as can safely be contemplated. _ These 
children,” he says, “ have lost. their character and with it their 
means of earning an honest livelihood. The extension of the 
period of close time will destroy their present means of sub- 
sistence ; and as they are only women, no one proposes to com- 
onsate them for the legislative confiscation of their income. If 
itis possible to reconcile language of that kind with the faintest 
hatred of moral evil as such, it is beyond us todoso. That 
language seems to us as grossly cynical as the most debased 
Society paper of the day could use. And yet it is over writers 
who use such language as this that these noble-minded 
women, of course unconsciously and without the least know- 
ledge of what they were doing, have cast their shield. The 
truth is, no doubt, that these good women, in the depth of 
their zeal for purity, are not at all aware of the mischief that 
will be done and must be done amongst those who have no 
such talisman to guard them from corruption, by what Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies, in his admirable letter to Tuesday’s Times, 
calls “ this new apocalypse of evil.” The story of these iniquities 
is to these ladies purely abhorrent. They cannot conceive that on 
anybody else it can have a different influence. Probably they 
see and converse only with those who, like them, wish to extirpate 
the evil by the very roots, and who cherish their fond belief that 
legislation, adopted in the right spirit and aided by the thrill 
of horror which has passed through all those whose minds 
have any nobility in them, can thus extirpate it. It is a dream. 
We do not deny that the Bill which has now passed the 
Commons, as well as the Lords, will be a useful instrument in 
a humble way. We do not deny that the expression of the 
horror which these revelations have excited in all pure minds 
will be a much more effective instrument than any penal law. 
But we do deny that both together can do one-tenth or one- 
hundredth part of the good which the ill-judged exposure of 
all this foul and corrupting matter to the atmosphere which 
must be breathed by boys and girls, will do harm. We fear 
that a great descent in English public morality will date 
from the day when all this foetid air was recklessly discharged 
upon the unformed youth of both sexes, As Mr. Llewelyn Davis 
says, “A master of a great public school has spoken to me 
with emotion of the irreparable mischief being done by this 
tearing aside of veils.” And such a man is a better judge 
This is a matter in which enthusiasm 
is no guide. It is pleaded,—perhaps with truth,—that but 
for the action of the Pall Mall a jaded Government would 
have again deferred the Criminal Law Amendment Bill till 
next year, Well, be it so. Better a thousand times a new 
delay in the enactment of a very feeble remedy, than this 
gigantic stimulus to the impurity of heart from which, as 
from its source, the evil aimed at by the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill arises. 
Women tell us,—truly or falsely we will not say,—that if 
they were but admitted into their full share in the political 
arena, we should have the axe laid to the root of this sort of 
evil. But do they know—does anybody know—how to lay the 
axe to the root of any deep moral evil, unless they can do it in 
the nursery and in their own homes? The Legislature is not 
the place in which the axe can be laid to the root of any great 
sin. The Legislature at best can but provide a halting punish- 
ment for the worst sins,so far as those sins can be called crimes. 
We fear that the true result of the invasion of politics by women 
would be very different ; that with imaginations on fire with their 
moral enthusiasms, they would propose all sorts of impossible 
external remedies for very deep evils, and, by breaking through 
the reticence of the past, they would only aggravate the 
moral mischiefs of the future. Women are utter realists in a 
sense often highly creditable to themselves, but far from 
desirable if we look to the moral and intellectual atmosphere 
which we desire the world in which we live to breathe. No one 
Teveres more deeply than we do those true martyrs of the 
cause of purity who devote their whole time to the attempt to 
purify the corrupt and to redeem those who were lost. There 
1s not in the range of English society a work nobler than that 
which such women do, nor a work so truly. Christlike, so truly 








steeped in the spirit of the Redeemer. But these noble women 
are apt to forget that it is simply impossible to infect 
the world at large with such a spirit as theirs. They 
forget that, if they deluge the ordinary world with 
the evidence of unspeakable iniquities, instead of getting 
the ordinary world to share their spirit, they will only get it 
to think a great deal better of itself than it had ever done 
before, and to condone more readily its own vices,—compara- 
tively trivial vices it will call them,—when ranged side by 
side with these ghastly iniquities. Women do not seem to us to 
realise how very hopeless it is to cwre moral evil, how very 
much more hopeless than to prevent it; nor how easy it is to 
stimulate it by means intended to cure it. The dropping of poison 
into a pliant mind is a greater evil by far than an unpunished 
villain. The pliant mind might have been educated into virtue, 
while the unpunished villain could hardly—in this world at least 
—be even effectually paralysed for his evil purposes. For the 
ordinary world it is at least necessary that there should be 
no needless contact with moral corruption, and this, we believe, 
men, being more familiar with the ordinary world, realise far 
more strongly than women. At all events, we are certain that 
if the Pall Mall’s campaign is to go on as it has begun, we 
shall soon have more vice on our hands than we know how to 
deal with. There are seldom three consecutive days without 
some publication in that journal which is corrupting to the core. 
Moreover, the appetite for this kind of excitement grows with 
what it feeds on. And the campaign against wickedness which 
begins by popularising its details, will end by increasing its 
volume to that of a stream truly appalling both in its blackness 
and in the plague which its foul exhalations will disseminate. 





“GORDON OR GLADSTONE ?” 


UCH is the title of the first article, written by Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, in this month’s National Review. It is one 

of the most discreditable electioneering appeals we have ever 
read, and the fact that it has been written by a Tory Member 
of Parliament, and has been published in a Tory magazine 
patronised by the leaders of the Tory Party, is one of 
the many signs of the degeneration of the tone of that party. 
The motive of the article is avowed in the last two 
sentences as follows:—‘‘The electors of England, as dis- 
tinct from the politicians, will shortly have to choose 
between vindicating Gordon and absolving the man who 
lured him to his death. To vote for Gladstone will be to 
sanction the desertion of Gordon. Will the English people 
pronounce so infamous a verdict, and thus accept the responsi- 
bility for the basest deed of modern times?” The article 
professes to make this accusation good, and anybody who knew 
no more about Gordon’s Journals than Mr. Stanley Leighton 
chooses to tell would believe that all Gordon’s complaints and 
reproaches are directed against Mr. Gladstone personally. 
Now the truth is that Gordon hardly makes any complaint— 
at the moment we cannot remember one complaint—against 
Mr. Gladstone personally. In one place he insinuates that 
“the Government” cherished “a hope of no expedition being 
necessary owing to our having fallen.” This is a hideous 
accusation, and Mr. Stanley Leighton quotes it as if it 
were meant for Mr. Gladstone himself—a suggestion to 
which the context lends no support whatever. But Mr. Stanley 
Leighton is careful not to quote Gordon’s own explana- 
tion, more than once repeated, of those wild ebullitions of 
feeling. ‘I am inclined (I own) to distrust everyone.” “I 
own I am suspicious.” “I own to having been very insub- 
ordinate to her Majesty’s Government and its officials ; bat it 
is my nature, and I cannot help it. I know if I was chief, I 
would never employ myse/f, for 1am sure I am incorrigible.” 
“Life is a very leaden business, and if one can lighten it, so 
much the better... ... Because I may differ with them 
[** Baring, Egerton, and the Foreign Office” ], it is no reason why 
they may not be right, and acting uprightly, and I may be 
utterly wrong.” A man who wrote honestly and for the sake 
of truth would have been careful to quote these qualifying 
explanations,—so creditable to General Gordon’s candour,— 
alongside of Gordon’s extravagant accusations. Mr. Stanley 
Leighton is careful to omit them. Nay, more; what 
he undertakes to prove is that “Gordon arraigns him” 
(7.e., Mr. Gladstone) “before his countrymen.” Let us look 
at his method of proof. Mr. Leighton gives the following as 
a fair quotation from Gordon’s diary :—‘I hate her Majesty’s 
Government for their leaving the Soudan after having caused 
all its troubles.” Here is the full quotation :—* What a con- 
tradiction is life! I hate her Majesty’s Government for theis 
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leaving the Soudan after having caused all its troubles ; yet I 
believe our Lord rules heaven and earth; so I ought to hate 
him, which I (sincerely) do not.” Mr. Leighton, that is, 
so garbles Gordon’s meaning as to make him say something 
quite different from what he actually does say. Gordon refers 
to his own hatred of the Government as one of the irrational 
contradictions of human nature, and Mr. Leighton, stopping 
at a semicolon, quotes him as simply saying that he hated 
the Government. In truth, Mr. Leighton seems to have 
written his paper in the belief that his readers had forgotten 
all the circumstances of our connection with Egypt during the 
last few years, and would not take the trouble to verify his 
quotations from Gordon’s Journals. How else shall we account 
for a quotation like the following to prove the “ charge Gordon 
brings against Gladstone”? What have we done in Lower 
Egypt to make them like us? Nota single thing. We have 
foisted Europeans on them to the extent of £450,000 a year. 
We have not reduced the taxes, only improved the way of 
extorting them.” But who are the “we”? Undoubtedly 
it was Lord Beaconsfield’s Government which ‘ foisted 
Europeans” on the Egyptian Government. Mr. Leighton 
leaves his readers to infer that it was Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government that is specially thus arraigned. 

The specimens which we have quoted will give our readers 
an idea of the kind of tactics which a certain class of Tories 
consider it fair to employ against Mr. Gladstone. The 
plain truth is that it was quite impossible for the Government 
to carry out General Gordon’s policy, for his policy varied 
with the ever-changing humours of the man. Let us glance 
at some of these phases of opinion, and we shall see how 
utterly impossible it was for any Government to act on the 
suggestions of a man so impulsive as General Gordon. 
Let it be remembered that Gordon’s instructions were drawn 
up by himself and sanctioned by her Majesty’s Government. 
Those instructions empowered him to withdraw the Egyptian 
garrisons (if they wished) from the Soudan, but only 
by pacific means. Military operations were not only not 
contemplated; they were excluded. If the withdrawal of 
the garrisons was found impracticable without military opera- 
tions, Gordon was to consider his mission at anend. Those 
were the instructions, drawn up by himself, with which he left 
England. And when he arrived at Cairo, so far was he from 
contemplating any alteration of this programme that he made 
Sir Evelyn Baring add a special clause to the effect that the 
policy laid down in the instructions “should on no account be 
changed.” On the way to Khartoum he set out his views more 
fully in a memorandum, in which also he asked for five British 
officers to aid him in withdrawing the garrisons. But he was 
careful to add emphatically that those officers were not to be 
employed in leading troops; and he withdrew his request two 
days after he made it, lest it should seem to countenance 
military operations. If fighting of any kind occurred, which 
he did not anticipate, it would, he said, be “the Soudanese 
Conservatives of their property fighting against the Soudanese 
Communists,”—that is, the Mahdi and his followers. That 
was, doubtless, at the time an accurate description of the 
political situation in the Soudan. All who had anything to 
lose were thoroughly alarmed by the Communistic proceedings 
of the Mahdi, All the way to Khartoum Gordon found no 
sign of the Mahdi’s power, and at Khartoum itself he came to 
the conclusion that the Mahdi’s movement was contemptible, 
and that there was nothing to fear from it. It is, indeed, most 
probable that it was Gordon’s own presence and doings in the 
Soudan that made the Mahdi eventually so formidable as he 
became. For Generai Gordon had not been many days at 
Khartoum when he made a fundamental change in the policy 
of his mission,—the very policy which must “ on no account be 
changed,” according to the special clause which Gordon himself 
insisted on adding to his instructions at Cairo. Inthe memoran- 
dum which he wrote between Cairoand Khartoum he declared, 
according to the spirit and letter of his instructions that “ there 


would be no idea of asserting the Khedive’s authority 
over the Soudan.” But no sooner did he get to Khartoum 


than he availed himself of the Khedive’s firman appointing 
him Governor-Genera! of the Soudan to act somewhat inde- 
pendently of her Majesty’s Government. The two great 
mistakes of the Government in this business were, first, 
in sending Genera! Gordon at all; secondly, in per- 
mitting him to accept the post of Governor-General 
from the Khedive. We see repeatedly in Gordon’s Journals 
that when his views differed from those of her Majesty’s 
Government,—thai is, from his official instructions,— 
he fell back on his independent position 








aa 

Khedive’s firman, and asserted his right to set the British 
Government at defiance. While, therefore, he still adhered 
to the policy of evacuation, he no sooner reached Khartoy 
than he added to that policy, in defiance of his instructions 
the policy of maintaining for the Khedive a“ suzerain authority” 
in the Soudan. And General Gordon, accordingly, soon began to 
appoint Mudirs, and to administer in other respects the affairs 
of the Soudan as if that country were still an integral part of 
Egypt. What could the Soudanese think? Had they not good 
reason for thinking that General Gordon’s proclamation of the 
independence of the Soudan was a subtle artifice intended to 
throw them off their guard till the Khedive’s new Governor. 
General had time to collect an army with which to impose 
upon them again the hated yoke of Turko-Egyptian rule} 
Certainly from General Gordon’s change of policy dates his diffi. 
culties at Khartoum. In the end of February, 1884, he declared 
that the withdrawal of the garrisons was still possible, but un. 
advisable till some quiet Government had been established in 
the Soudan, and this for the sake of Egypt as well as the 
Soudan, “If Egypt is to be quiet, the Mahdi must be smashed 
up. ..... If you decide on smashing Mahdi, then send 
up another £100,000 and 200 Indian troops to Wadi Halfa,” 
At the same time Gordon asked for Zubair Pasha to be sent 
up to Khartoum at once as his own successor in the post of 
Governor-General. Now, this Zubair was, according to General 
Gordon’s own previous description of him, a man of singular 
ability and unsurpassed villainy.’ He had been the king of 
the slave-hunters and a notable scourge to the inhabitants of 
the Soudan. It was only a few weeks before demanding that 
Zubair should be given supreme power over the Soudan, with 
“the moral support ” of the British Government and a knight 
hood from the Queen into the bargain, that on his way to Egypt 
Gordon declared, in a memorandum to his own Government, 
that if Zubair were allowed to return to the Soudan there 
could be no hope of any orderly government in that country. 
Zubair, moreover, had a blood-feud against General Gordon, 
whom he accused of murdering his son; and all competent 
authorities, including General Gordon’s own brother, Sir Henry, 
declared that if Zubair were allowed to go to Khartoum he 
would find means of taking the great soldier’s life. Yet Mr. 
Leighton and other Tory assailants of Mr. Gladstone make 
his refusal to send Zubair Pasha to Khartoum one of the chief 
heads of accusation against him. 

But General Gordon, after all, had no great faith in the 
stability of any Government that Zubair might set up in 
the Soudan. When he adopted the policy of ‘“ smashing up 
the Mahdi,” the alternatives between which he insisted 
that the Government should choose, were the re-establishment 
of Turkish rule, at a cost of £2,000,000 to the British 
Exchequer; and a Government under Zubair, who was to 
receive £500,000 down, and an income for a time of £100,000 
or £200,000. ‘In both cases,” says General Gordon, “slave trade 
will flourish.” And “if Zubair fails, after some time, what is 
it to you? Youdid your best, and save your honour.” If 
General Gordon had reflected seriously, instead of always writing 
and acting on the impulse of the moment, he would have seen 
that no accusation which he has made against British officials 
approaches in unscrupulousness the advice which he here 
gives. He who had denounced Zubair and the Turks as being 
the cruel scourges of the Soudan, now passionately demands 
the reimposition of that odious rule by the power of England. 
And even so, he does not expect tranquillity. He expects 
failure. “But what is it to you? You did your best, and 
save your honour.” Had Mr. Gladstone carried out that 
policy, he would indeed deserve all the hard things which have 
been said against him. The “honour” which he would have 
saved at such a price would have been that attributed by 
Tennyson to his fallen hero, whose “honour rooted in dis- 
honour stood.” 

The plain truth is, that General Gordon himself and his im- 
pulsive devices were serious obstacles in the way of the pacifica- 
tion of the Soudan. And he saw this clearly enough whenever he 
allowed his reason to assert its dominion over his emotions. In the 
beginning of March, 1884, he admitted that he saw “no proba- 
bility of the people rallying round him.” In September he 
declared in his Journal, “ the people are all against us.” And 
he recognised the main cause. “ The defect I laboured under 
has been that I presented no rallying point to the people, not 
being of their religion or nation.” And there was another 
cause. “It is a vexed question whether we are not rebels, 
seeing I hold the firman restoring the Soudan to its chiefs.” 
Yet, in spite of this restoration, General Gordon held the 


under the | Soudan, as far as he could, against its own people, for the 
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avowed purpose of restoring it to Egyptian or Turkish rule : 
slaying the natives, “looting” their villages, —* looting ” is 
General Stewart’s own word,—and “ systematically destroy- 
ing” ¢ eir water-wheels, on which they depended for the 
cultivation of their fields. _ Need we wonder that people 
rallied round the Mahdi against General Gordon? Need we 
wonder that, while Khartoum fell by treachery, Kassala and 
Sennaar have still held out? It is not on his policy during 
his last sojourn in the Soudan that those who cherish General 
Gordon’s heroic memory will prefer to dwell. 





THE VACILLATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


E augured little good and not a little mischief from the 

recent change of Government, but we did hope that the 
change might involve one incidental advantage, the incorpora- 
tion of a little more backbone into the conduct of our colonial 
affairs. Lord Derby never seemed able to settle anything. 
We did hope that his successor might be more capable of a 
definite course. We fear that we shall be disappointed. 
The infirmity of the Colonial Office during Lord Derby’s reign 
seems too likely to be the infirmity of the Colonial Office 
during his brother's regime, if we have any right to judge by 
Colonel Stanley’s reply to the deputation which waited upon 
him last Wednesday. That deputation had, on one point at 
all events, a very clear position,—they urged, and urged on 
principles which seem to us quite unassailable, that Sir Charles 
Warren, who had been sent out to solve a most difficult problem 
in Bechuanaland on his own responsibility, and who has, by 
universal consent, succeeded most admirably in his task, should 
be, we do not say left to do his work without any kind of 
local interference, but at least exempted from the one kind 
of local interference which could not by any possibility be 
impartial. Sir Hercules Robinson may be all that Colonel 
Stanley and previous Governments have supposed him to be as 
aColonial Governor. In this duty he may be as firm, as vigor- 
ous, and as skilful as the Colonial Office certainly think him. 
But it is from the very nature of the case impossible that a 
Governor who is so deeply identified with the interests of one 
particular colony as the Governor of the Cape Colony, can be the 
kind of High Commissioner we want for the purpose of super- 
intending the administration of other dependencies with very 
different interests from those of the Cape Colony, and, indeed, 
interests superficially at variance with those of the Cape 
Colony. Sir Hercules Robinson must, like all Governors of 
Parliamentary Colonies, imbue his mind with the atmos- 
phere of the Parliament to the advice of whose Ministerial 
guides he more or less conforms his own actions. It is 
simply impossible for the Governor of the Cape Colony not to 
be more or less biassed by what we may call the Dutch view 
of South African affairs. The Dutch form so very important 
an element in the Cape Colony and so very important an 
element in the Cape Parliament, that no Governor residing 
at the Cape and looking at South African affairs from 
the point of view of the Cape Colony, can possibly take the 
position which a High Commissioner over all our depen- 
dencies in South Africa ought to hold. Therefore, we do 
think that Mr. Forster was well warranted in pressing on 
Colonel Stanley that Sir Charles Warren should not be 
hampered in Bechuanaland by the necessity of conforming his 
views to those of a High Commissioner who, before anything 
else, is Governor of the Cape Colony. We have often urged 
that a Viceroy should be appointed for all our South African 
possessions, who should not be identified with any one colony, 
and to such a Viceroy Sir Charles Warren would, of course, 
be subordinated, as all the other Governors would be subor- 
dinated ; but the last person to wield such a Viceroyalty with 
impartiality, is the Governor of a colony with so very strongly 
biassed a Dutch element in it as the Cape Colony. 

Well, we can see no sign that Colonel Stanley appreciates this 
difficulty. He replies to the deputation in the regular cut-and- 
dried official see-saw, praising first Sir Charles Warren, and then 
Sir Hercules Robinson, and then explaining how much difficulty 
there is in coming to any decision at all. Sir Charles Warren 
has done his work admirably,—that he admits,—but he 
hastens to add that Sir Hercules Robinson has done his work 
quite as well; and if they do not exactly agree, well, it would 
be highly unofficial and premature to say which of them is in 
the right. In short, he shifts about, standing first on one leg and 
then on the other till the deputation must have felt that even 
Job had not more difficulty in discovering the true dwelling- 
place of Understanding than the British Colonial Secretary. 
Everybody knows that in point of fact Sir Charles Warren and Sir 





Hercules Robinson are not agreed about the administration of 
Bechuanaland ; that all the recommendations of Sir Charles 
Warren are regarded with suspicion by Sir Hercules Robinson, 
and come home to the Colonial Office with paralysing com- 
ments from the High Commissioner. Now, we submit that 
this is not the fair line of conduct to pursue towards such a 
man as Sir Charles Warren, sent out to solve so very difficult a 
problem,—a problem avowedly political as well as military. 
He should be left free to do his work in his own way, subject 
only to the direct superintendence of a really impartial 
authority, and not to the superintendence of the advocate for 
one of the parties between whom he has to discover tlie true via 
media. We believe that Sir Charles Warren has executed, with- 
out shedding any blood, one of the most difficult tasks ever 
imposed upon a British officer, and has raised the credit of the 
British Government amongst the Boers themselves by the 
way in which he has done his duty. And let it be re- 
membered that those who praise the late Government most 
for its action towards the Boers after Majuba Hill, are 
bound by the very fact that they do support them in a trans- 
action open to so much misrepresentation as that, to stand 
firm whenever they are justified in standing firm against Boer 
injustice. It is because Sir Charles Warren has stood firm 
against Boer injustice that he has restored to Great Britain so 
much prestige by his administration of the Bechuanaland 
difficulty. And it is by supporting him there, where he is in 
the right, that we can best obliterate the remembrance of the 
misconstruction which was put on the retrocession of the 
Transvaal at a time when so many Liberals held that the British 
Government had been in the wrong in annexing it. 

It will be a great misfortune for the Tory Govern- 
ment if Colonel Stanley should continue the vacillation 
which marked the Colonial administration of Lord Derby. 
Sir Charles Warren should be most cordially supported 
from home, and if it is necessary to review his decisions 
in the interests of Great Britain herself, then a Viceroy 
should be appointed who would be as independent of the 
Dutch settlers of the Cape as Sir Charles Warren is. We 
see with real regret that Colonel Stanley,—as yet at least,— 
does not seem to be at all more robust in resolution than Lord 
Derby. The uneasy shifting of the British Colossus from the 
leg in Bechuanaland to the leg in the Cape, bodes us no good. 
The “ weary Titan” is never so much in danger of collapse, 
as when he begins to shamble from sheer irresolution as to the 
best way. 


ANOTHER LONDON GOVERNMENT SCANDAL. 


T is a curious thing that scandals, like sorrows, always come 

in battalions, The Weldon case was followed by a crop 

of lunacy cases in which sane people had been hurried into 
asylums on the very smallest provocation. The Homerton 
Hospital case was hardly finished before another inquiry was 
begun, disclosing almost as scandalous a state of things in the 
Infirmary of St. George’s in the East. The tragical end of 
one of the principal persons concerned brought the inquiry to 
a sudden conclusion. But the death of Dr. O'Connor, to say 
nothing of the evidence already given in the inquiry, was enough 
to call public attention to the mismanagement that existed here 
as elsewhere under the present rotten state of local government. 
At St. George’s in the East the subject of the inquiry was 
certain charges brought against the Matron of the Infirmary, 
reflecting on her chastity and her sobriety. It cannot be 
said that the charges were proved. The doctor, whose suicide has 
stopped the proceedings, and a nurse both swore that on one 
occasion the matron was drunk in the night wards; but the 
doctor whose business it was, as head of the infirmary, to report 
her to the Guardians for drunkenness, did not do so, and the 
nurse, who threatened to report her, afterwards wrote a letter 
saying she did not intend to report her contemptuous behaviour, 
and did not say anything about drunkenness. The other charge 
was brought in connection with one of the Guardians, and the 
evidence was conflicting, oath against oath, on which only a 
jury who saw and heard the witnesses and the whole case would 
be able to give a sound verdict. But enough was proved as to 
the general state of affairs to show a very scandalous condition 
of things. One of the Guardians implicated—who, to stave off 
a Local Government Board inquiry, had sent in his resignation, 
which he afterwards withdrew—admitted that he was in the 
habit of spending hours at a time in the matron’s room in the 
evening. Another of the Guardians, whose conduct was the 
immediate cause of the inquiry, and who has also resigned, 
but withdrew his resignation, also admitted that on the night 
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in regard to which an accusation arose, he came drunk into 
the hospital, that he had more drink there with the doctor in 
charge, that he wandered drunk about the hospital, and finally 
was found at 7 o’clock in the morning asleep upon the sofa 
in the matron’s sitting-room. Dr. O’Connor admitted that 
this same Guardian had come under the influence of liquor into 
his room, yet he had not abstained from giving him more liquor 
to drink in the shape of whiskey. Dr. O’Connor also admitted 
that he had not reported to the Board of Guardians the more 
than suspicious facts which he alleged that he saw as regards 
the other Guardian; he said that he had consulted two of 
them about it, and they recommended him not to take any 
steps, and it was for the purpose of urging him not take any 
steps that the second Guardian came drunk into his room on 
the night in question. Finally, though the porter’s sheet was 
brought to him the next morning, showing that the Guardian 
had spent the night in the hospital, he did not notice it or 
report it. His defence was, and it was not impugned, that 
when he came, the Guardians requested him not to bother them 
with reports as the former medical officer had done. Nor, 
when those facts came to the ears of the Guardians, did they 
take any steps to sift the matter to the bottom. They held a 
sort of inquiry, but were for hushing the matter up. One of 
the Guardians, however, who was a stranger to the district, 
being a nomine2 of the Local Government Board, insisted on 
an inquiry by the Local Government Board; and an inquiry 
was held, revealing the slate of things, and ending in the 
tragic way described. 

Here, then, is an additional indictment against the present 
so-called Local Government in London, and, so far as the poor- 
law is concerned, of Local Government generally. It is 
no wonder if Boards of Guardians are always reminding us 
of the necessity of an answer to the old question, * Sed quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes ¢’—** Who will guard us against our 
Guardians?’ As we said last week, no method of appoint- 
ment less likely to produce good results than the system 
of appointing the Guardians can be conceived. In London, 
the Local Government Board is entitled to nominate 
one-third of the Board of persons possessing a high rating 
qualification, but with no qualification of residence in the dis- 
trict. The rest aro elected by voting papers on a system of plural 
voting, under which the same person can have and does have 
twelve votes. The voting papers are filled up at home, and on 
the authority of the ex-president of the Local Government 
Board it is stated that frauds are frequent. Anyhow, the 
votes are given in the dark. There is no publicity entailed. 
There is no machinery provided, as there is even in the election 
of vestries, for bringing the candidates face to face with the 
electors. Even suppose the voting system were a good one, 
the result would be vitiated by the introduction of the 
nominated element. This element is always productive of 
discord. In the Colonies the chief cause of dead-lock was always 
to be found in the want of harmony between the nomineeand the 
elective members. The elected members are always jealous of 
the nominees, and, as in the present case, the mere 
fact that the nominee is suspected, or is likely, to take 
a certain line, would be a reason for the elected members 











taking the other. There is always a desire to keep the 
nominee apart. He is a stranger and an alien element; 
a person to be endured, peraps to be feared, perhaps to be 


respected,—hut not “one of us.” In the country, the same 
friction hardly arises, because the landlord-magistrate-nominees 
and the farmers-elect at least reside in the same district ; the 
landlords are the natural leaders of the farmers; if they wanted 
to be elected they would be elected; and both have the same 
interests in regard to the agricaltural labourer, whom they 
rule. But iu London there is no solidarity of interest, no natural 
connection between the two elements, Hence, discord. 

But this is not the sole evil. A far greater evil is that there 
is little encouragement given to the sense of responsibility, 
even when this ill-constituted Board gets to work. At every 








turn the responsibility is divided with the Local Government 
Board. Loans eannot be raise], money cannot be spent, 
buildings cannot be erected, inspectors, doctors, and matrons, 
cannot be appointed without a reference to and the sanction 
of the Local Government Boar?. Local Government Board 
inspectors have even to attend a certain number of meetings of 


each Board of Guardians in their district to see that the busi- 
ness is properly conducted. At every point the Guardians are 
treated like children who cannot be trusted out of sight, and 
cannot even be allowed to walk without holding the nurse’s 
hand. The wonder is that under such a system any man 
can be found to undertake the ungrateful task of Poor-law 








i 
work, It is not wonderful that so many of those who q 
undertake it do their work in a slovenly manner, or make 
it subservient to their own interests or passions, , 

In London there is far less inducement than elsowherg f 

men of light and leading to enter the Boards of Guardians 
The duties of government are so split up between the Vestrieg 
the Boards of Guardians, the School Board, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, the Asylums Board, and the Home Secreta : 
that it is hardly worth while for men of position to enter 
them. The School Board, the sole body elected by and Tepre- 
sentative of the whole of London, has the best men, and ig q 
good augury of what might be expected of a directly electiyg 
Local Government for London. The other bodies, with their 
conflicting duties, their overlapping areas, and, as to the 
larger bodies, their wretched system of indirect election, offer 
few attractions and no career of public usefulness, Of what 
use is it to cut down extravagant expenditure in a Vestry 
when the Guardians across the way are guilty of gross cor. 
ruption? What is the good of decreasing the burden of out. 
door relief, when the Asylums Board squanders tens of thousands 
of pounds in unauthorised expenditure, or the Metropolitan 
Board of Works spends millions in defiling the Thames and 
poisoning the inhabitants on its banks? The consolidation of 
powers is as necessary as the consolidation of areas. When 
education, and drainage, and hospital, and highway, and 
poor-law expenditure and administration are all in the hands 
of a Town Council, directly elected by the people and directly 
responsible to the people, we may expect a seat on the London 
Town Council to become an object of ambition, and to be 
regarded as conferring a distinction even on the socially-dis. 
tinguished people who make London their home for only a 
part of the year. For those whose work and livelihood are 
to be found in London, for the true Londoner, the Town 
Council may then become what it is in Birmingham, repre. 
sentative of all that is most active and enlightened in 
the town, and a road to that highest ambition which 
is always present to Englishmen—the representation of 
their town in the great council of the nation. The different 
duties now performed by a host of different and conflicting, 
though hardly independent bodies, would in any case be far 
more efficiently performed when performed by committees of 
one great representative body, even if the great body consisted 
of the very same men as the small bodies; because there is 
nothing more certain than that responsibility and dignity 
beget a sense of responsibility and dignity. Even, therefore, 
if the reform of Local Government does not effect, as it pro- 
bably would, a change of men for the better, it will certainly 
effect a change for the better in the existing representatives, their 
measures, and methods, and manners. The present chaos, at 
all events, is self-condemned, and cannot be tolerated any 
longer. 


THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF SCOTLAND. 


HE Bill creating a Scotch Secretary of State is at last in 
sight of port. For a few years back there has been a 

mild agitation in Scotland over it; but Englishmen generally 
have found themselves unable to take any interest in its con- 
t-nts. Nothing could better indicate this than the absurd 
persistence—justified only by a truly childlike faith—with 
which Lord Salisbury has described the measure as one for 
giving Scotland Local Government. This almost mischievously 
dubious phrase has a great variety of meanings, no doubt; 
but all schemes for bringing Local Government from the 
cloudland of theory to the terra firma of practical politics, in- 
clude the improvement of existing Local Authorities by in- 
creasing the representative element in them. But the Scotch 
Secretary Bill proposes nothing of the sort. It does not embrace 
the establishment of a National Council for Scotland, which 
Mr. Chamberlain has unhappily grafted on his Local Govern- 
ment scheme. Indeed, one of the not too numerous advantages 
attaching to the creation of a Scotch Secretary is to be found 
in the circumstance that if he proves as influential and as 
useful as is hoped, his mere existence will render the establish- 
ment of such a Council altogether unnecessary. Both the reasons 
for the creation—to be historically accurate, the re-creation—of 
a Scotch Secretary and the character of his functions may be 
stated in a couple of sentences. For some years back Scotchmen 
engaged in public affairs have complained that neither the 
legislation nor the administration of their country has been 
adequately attended to. Rightly or wrongly, they came to 
the conclusion that this grievance could only be removed 
by the appointment of one of themselves to look after both, 
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either completely or to a very large extent. Having 
insisted on their views for some years, they have at 
last virtually succeeded in obtaining an official more or 
less to their mind. His duty will be to administer, so far 
as Scotland is concerned, certain Acts of Parliament that have 
hitherto been administered by the Privy Council, the Home 
Office, the Treasury, and the Local Government Board. In an 
interesting, but antagonistic, speech which he delivered on the 
Scotch Secretary Bill in the course of the present week, Sir 
Lyon Playfair accurately described the business of the new 
Minister as that of looking after Scotch education, police, 
paupers, lunatics, fisheries, and wild birds. The Scotch 
Minister, he said, would be “made up of a large variety of 
heterogeneous material, mixed up like a Scotch haggis, and 
then salted with education to give it a flavour.” This educa- 
tional salt has, however, lost some of its savour. On Tuesday 
night, when the Bill creating a Scotch Secretary was passing 
through committee, the more pronouncedly patriotic,—should 
we not say parochial ?—of the Scotch Members proposed to 
hand over the whole of the educational control of Scotland to 
the new Minister. The House resolved, however, by a majority 
of 73 to 26, to make him merely Vice-President of the Scotch 
Education Department, and, therefore, responsible and sub- 
ordinate to the Lord President of the Council. 

It is rather amusing and, to those of us who wish to see the 
union of the Three Kingdoms strengthened and not relaxed, it 
is not altogether unsatisfactory, to note the reduced dimensions 
of the Scotch Minister, as at last he struggles to land from 
the breakers of Parliamentary conflict. When it was originally 
proposed to create him, he was, according to common report, 
to be a great Cabinet Minister, absorbing the whole ad- 
ministration, and impersonating the distinct nationality of 
Scotland. THe was to be Lord-Lientenant and Chief Secretary 
rolled into one, with his office in Edinburgh, if not his court 
at Holyrood. As matters new stand, he is to be located in 
London, like almost every other Government official ; and the 
Bill creating him goes, consequently, in the direction, not of 
decentralisation, as Lord Salisbury says and evidently thinks, 
but of greater centralisation. Instead of being entrusted with 
all special Scotch administration, the department of law and 
justice—so absolutely, so bewilderingly Scotch—is excluded 
from his province, and retained in that of the Home Secretary, 
who may be, and in nine cases out of ten is, an Englishman, 
and whose lieutenant the once powerful Lord-Advocate now is. 
Even in respect of education, undoubtedly the most important of 
Scotch interests, he is placed in a position of subordination to 
the Lord-President of the Council, who also may be, and in nine 
cases out of ten is,an Englishman. The Scotch Minister, there- 
fore, with a salary of only £2,000 a year, having no influence 
over the most peculiarly national, and but a subaltern’s influ- 
ence over the largest, of Scotch interests, will hold a position 
little if at all superior to that of an Under-Secretary. He 
will certainly not be ex ofiicio a Cabinet Minister. For that at 
least we are heartily thankful. There ought to be no fixed rule 
about the formation or size of Cabinets,—except, perhaps, that 
the smaller they are the better. The idea of Ministers having 
places in the inner circle of Government, in virtue not of 
their political abilities and deserts, but of their holding 
this office or that, is one which ought to be more and more 
discouraged as being constitutionally mischievous and to the last 
degree anti-Democratic. No politician ought in future to be 
made a Cabinet Minister merely or exclusively because he 
represents this or that country, such as England, or Scotland, 
or Ireland, or because he represents such and such a national 
“interest,” Education, or Agriculture, or Commerce. The 
Scotch Secretary Bill is so far a move in the right direction, 
that it strikes a blow at both the “ territorial” and ‘interests ” 
theories of Cabinet position. The Scotch Minister will not 
necessarily, or even probably, have a seat in Lord Salisbury’s 
commodious political waggonnette, while his creation has 
indefinitely postponed, if not absolutely prevented, the estab- 
lishment of a Alinistry—certainly of a Cabinet Ministry—of 
Education. 


a) 


Yet the passing of the Scotch Secretary Bill involves the | 
taking of a course which we greatly dislike, and the develop- | 
ment of a tendency which we fear even more than we dislike. | 


The divorce of Scotch from English educational control—even 
the partial divorce effected by the creation of a Scotch as well 
as an English Vice-President of the Council—is, as Sir John 
Lubbock termed it on Tuesday night, a retrograde step. 
possible enough that the peculiarities, the special excellences, 
of Scotch public education have not received due recognition 


from a mixed but of necessity largely English department in 


Whitehall. But surely this might have been rectified by 
administrative invigoration,—if need be, by the creation of an 
independent Scotch staff of permanent officials, familiar with the 
education of their country,—without recourse being had to a 
division of Ministerial responsibility. This division will do 
anything but aid the healthy emulation between the Scotch 
and English systems of education which has been so pleasantly 
reflected in the annual statements of Vice-Presidents for the 
past few years. Mr. Marjoribanks on Tuesday night described 
the existing union of Scotland ‘with England in the matter 
of education as that of a long-legged man tied to a 
short-legged one in a race. Is it in this spirit of some- 
thing worse than national vaingloriousness that Scotchmen 
regard English education? If England has benefited by 
Scotch example—as we most sincerely admit that it has—has 
Scotland benefited in no respect by English example? Have 
Scotch boys, teachers, and Boards absolutely nothing to learn 
from English? Was Mr. Muandella wrong in the statement he 
made in the House of Commons on Monday night, that while 
Scotch education is strong on the literary and imaginative side, 
it is weak on the real and technical side, on which, on the 
other hand, English education is especially strong? Does any 
sensible and honest Scotchman deny that in that important 
though indefinable department of culture known as manners, 
address, the art of human intercourse, Scotchmen have some- 
thing to acquire from England, which can be acquired, 
moreover, only by association or union? These are only 
some of the questions to which it is to be hoped that the 
future Scotch Vice-President of the Council will give some 
consideration, and that not in Mr. Marjoribanks’ spirit of long- 
legged patriotism. 

We are not quite sure, however, if the national or racial 
spirit shown in the Secretary Bill, more particularly in the 
educational provisions of it. is not the worst thing about it. It 
would seem from what was said in the course of this week’s 
discussion that none but “ Scotchmen familiar with Scotch 
education” are able to administer, or even understand it. Is 
the Scotch system of education so very intricate, are the 
differences between the Scotch and English Codes so 
great, that an Englishman o nd culture sufli- 
cient to qualify him for the office of Vice-President 
of the Council would not be able in a short time after 
his appointment to so far master them as to give the little 
help in the way of advice the admirable School Boards of 
Scotland need? Besides, are all Scotchmen equally * familiar 
with Scotch education?” If Scotland were called upon to- 
morrow to settle by plebiscite who is to be the first Scotch 
Secretary,—at least of the new series,—it for 
Lord Rosebery. Yet Lord Rosebery did 
Knox ladder of education. He was educat 
public school and University, and is, therefore, about as 
“familiar with Scotch edu: 
of it, as Mr. Stanhope himself 
Rosebery will be found 
vill ever be eligible for the Scotel 
if Scotland virtually 
formally—that none but S$ 
educational positions, there can y fa 
tion on this side of the English Members of 
Parliament are still to be asked to vote Imperial grants for 
Scotch education. What if, say in resentment at some ebul- 
lition of long-legged superiority, they quietly vote down 
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Scotch grants for “ extra subjects, 
voted down the proposal to make the new Secretary President 
of the Scotch Educational Department? Bat social possi- 
bilities and boycotting apart, it will not be of advantage to 
the Scotch people, in the large and popular sense, to get into the 
habit of thinking of their interes from those of 
their English brethren in the bonds of citizenship and Empire. 
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muy wake some day to find that they have reduced it irre- 
trievably to the position of a province. 





THE RIEL REBELLION. 


WO articles in the magazines of the present month, one 
by Mr. Mackray in Macmillan, and another by Lord 
Melgund in the Nineteenth Century, give a clearer and more 
intelligible account. than we have yet seen of the origin and 
meaning of the recent rebellion in North-West Canada. We 
learn from them how little serious it was, and how very serious 
it might easily have been. We see how negligence, prompted 
by no ill-intention, prepared the way for it; with how little 
forethought the actual outbreak might have been prevented ; 
and what is the nature of the difficulty which stands in the 
way of preventing a more serious outbreak hereafter. We 
recognise that the object of real alarm in the future is moral 
rather than political, not so much the safety of the Dominion, 
as its ability to deal justly by its Red subjects. 

At no time was Riel’s force formidable, either in numbers 
or in quality. At Fish Creek they fought General Middleton 
for a whole day, but they had the advantage of an excellent 
position, in a deep hollow, where they lay entrenched in rifle- 
pits, from which it was impossible to dislodge them without a 
loss of life which General Middleton determined was not worth 
incurring, But as soon as night fell the rebels retreated to 
the Batoches ; and when this was carried by a bayonet charge, 
all was over. [Riel surrendered four days later, and “ Pound- 
maker,” his chief Indian ally, a fortnight afterwards. “It is 
doubtful,” says Lord Melgund, “if the force with Riel ever 
numbered 700 men, Indians and ‘ Breeds’ combined.” 
“Though good shots at short ranges, in other points they 
were contemptible. They never attacked a convoy, they never 
cut the wire behind us; and though Indians and ‘ Breeds’ are 
born mounted infantry who can shoot as well from their horses 
as on foot, they never harassed us on the march.” But behind 
this contemptible enemy stood the terrible possibility of an 
Indian rising. Had this happened, the Canadian Government 
would in the end have suppressed it as completely as it 
suppressed Riel. But the victory would have followed upon 
a very different contest. The North-West Territory is in- 
habited by families of isolated settlers scattered among a 
population of 30,000 Indians, and had the Indians risen, 
scarcely one of these would have been left alive. Happily, 
this danger came to nothing. The Blackfeet, the Bloods, 
and the Piegans loyally stood by the Dominion, and only a 
fraction of the Crees, though they are the hereditary 
enemies of the Blackfeet, and closely allied by marriage to 
the French Half-breeds, joined Riel. 

The origin of the rebellion must be sought in the circum- 
stances under which a similar outbreak in Manitoba had been 
suppressed sixteen years before. In 1869 the Dominion 
Government was believed by the Manitoba Half-breeds to be 
about to deal with the territory newly transferred to it from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in a manner inconsistent with 
their rights. They insisted not only that the land 
they actually occupied should be confirmed to them, 
but that more land should be given them by way 
of compensation for the claims which had descended to 
them from their Indian ancestors. The Canadian Govern- 
ment say that the Half-breeds would have got all that 
they asked for in 1869, without a rebellion; but the Half- 
breeds were naturally more impressed by the fact that they 
got it after a rebellion. In 1885, the demands of the Half- 
breeds of the Saskatchewan seem to be identical with those 
made in 1869 by the Half-breeds of the Red River. They 
asked for the same amount of land—240 acres each—for 
patents for their holdings, and for a local legislature. The 
Government was not without some good reasons for not grant- 
ing these demands. As to the last, the establishment of a 
local legislature, the district is not yet, it is said, sufficiently 
rich or sufficiently populated to bear the expense. As to the 
claim for land, many of the Saskatchewan Half-breeds are not 
old settlers at all, but merely Red River Half-breeds who 
have disposed of the land given them by the Government 
after 1869, and moved westward to seek a fresh fortune. 
If there had been a proper machinery on the spot for 
determining between claim and claim, all might have been 
well. The Half-breed who had never received any compensa- 
tion would not have been confounded with the Half-breed who 
had already received it, and there would have been no conse- 
quent sense of injustice. Moreover, in that case, the old 
settlers who are not Half-breeds would not have been irritated 





by the delay in granting them patents. This delay seems to 
have arisen from no design on the part of the Government ty 
withhold the patents, but simply from the slowness of the lang 
department. The patents, it was said, could not be granted 
because only a few of the holdings had been surveyed, Had 
the old settlers only wished to occupy their holdings, this 
would have been of little consequence. But “two or three 
years ago,” Mr. Mackray tells us, “ there was a violent ‘boom’ in 
land and property throughout the whole North-West of Canada,” 
and many of the old settlers wanted to sell their holdings, With. 
out patents there could be no clear titles, and without clear titles 
there could be no valid sales. Thus the absence of the patents 
involved a heavy money loss to the holder. He saw lands bein 
disposed of all around him, and felt that he was prevented by 
the delays of the Government from making his hay in the 
sunshine. ‘‘ Booms” do not last for ever, and by the time 
that the patent came this particular boom would be over and 
gone. The result was not that the old settlers joined Riel— 
for none of them did—but that they swelled the general 
murmurs of discontent which encouraged Riel to think that a 
rising might be successful. All this might have been pre. 
vented by giving the local council authority to deal with land 
settlement instead of reserving that question for the Cabinet 
at Ottawa, or by sending out years ago the Commission which 
was sent out in hot haste when first it seemed likely that the 
Half-breeds were about to break out in rebellion a second time, 

The real danger in the future, however, is not the Half- 
breeds. They have now been pacified, as they were pacified 
after the rebellion of 1869; and the evidence which has been 
afforded of the strength of the Dominion Government, of the 
excellence of the military material at its disposal, and of the 
speed with which an army can be brought into the field, will 
not dispose them to try conclusions with it a third time. The 
next difficulty will not be the Malf-breeds, but the Indians, 
and this is a difficulty which up to this time has nowhere 
been met. The Indian is a hunter, and so long as he can live 
by hunting he is contented. But as settlement advances, 
hunting dies out. ‘In 1883,” says Lord Melgund, * 150,000 
buffalo robes were sold in St. Paul, and in 1884, 300.” With 
hunting made impossible by the disappearance of game, the 
Indians are left dependent on the Reserves set apart for 
them. A family of four has 160 acres allotted to it. 
“Some attempts have been made,” says Mr. Mackray, 
“to instruct the Indians in the cultivation of their 
Reserves, and farm implements, cattle, and seed have been 
furnished them. Men have been sent out to teach them how 
to farm, but their efforts have not been particularly success 
ful.” It is often said that the agents who manage the 
Reserves cheat the Indians; but this Mr. Mackray does not 
think true. Their “cry against the paternal Government is 
that they are not able to live on the allowance made them, 
and that their Reserves are insuflicient, not that they do not 
receive what was promised them.” But whatever be the 
cause, the fact that they are miserably poor seems to be 
established. So far as they were tempted to join Riel it was 
by hunger, and the despair that hunger brings with it is the 
enemy that the Dominion Government may one day have to 
reckon with. Yet formidable as this enemy must be if he is 
not conciliated, it ought not to be beyond the power of Canada 
to conciliate him. It is something that there is no race- 
hostility to be quieted, that the one thing, seemingly, which 
the Indian needs to make him a good subject is enough to eat. 
This much, at least, the Canadians owe him. He has been 
disestablished and disendowed for their benefit, and they are 
bound in common honesty to respect his vested interest in the 
means of subsistence. 





MR. LILLY ON THE PROPILECY OF HISTORY. 

R. LILLY, in a dialogue published in the new number 

of the Contemporary, which has the merit of much 
literary finish as well as a very interesting drift, maintains 
that all history, whether that compressed into what are called 
prehistoric remains, or that contained in old chronicles and 
modern attempts to read the story of the past, teaches the 
same lesson of progress,—first, of progress in subduing physical 
nature; next, of progress in the development of moral in- 
dividuality and of fidelity to ethical laws ; and lastly, of progress 
in the apprehension of religious truth. He admits freely that 
everywhere there appear to be signs of enormous waste. “The 
waste and ruin in history,” he says truly enough, “ have their 
counterpart in the physical world and in the heart of man. 
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The phenomenal is a vast outrage on the ideal. But in spite 
of immense drawbacks, I think that the progress of our race, on 
the whole, is unquestionable; that the gradual evolution of 
humanity is a patent fact.” “Deus ordinem saeculorum 
tanquam pulcherrimum carmen ex quibusdam quasi antithetis 
honestavit,” he quotes from St. Augustine. And he finds 
in the myth of Prometheus ‘the great founder of civilisation, 
who taught the Cave-men the use of fire, numbers, and writing, 
nay, astronomy, medicine, navigation, divination, and who, 
pound to the rock and gnawed by the vulture, predicts the 
eventual fall of tyrannous Zeus and the triumph of justice,” 
the type of the same generous waste of great resources for the 
achievement of a great end which has been exemplified in our 
actual history. History, Mr. Lilly seems to say, is a record of 
ruin gradually transformed into the foundation of what is 
more glorious than that which fell into ruins,—of ruin which, 
instead of turning our eyes back in melancholy to the past, 
fills them with the vision of an ideal future. Every great man 
has a genius of his own which he does not derive from the circum- 
stances of his epoch, but with which he floods the circumstances 
of his epoch so as to transmute them into something nobler than 
they were ; and yet it is also true that each great epoch has some 
special genius of its own which it does not derive even from its 
own greatest minds, but offers to them as its contribution to 
their influence. There is a divine inspiration in great minds 
which transfigures the divine inspiration of the age in which 
they live, and carries it a step upwards; and there is a divine 
light in each age which lends itself to the divine gifts of its 
greatest minds, and determines the line of their most efficacious 
effort. That is how we understand the general drift of Mr. 
Lilly’s dialogue, his conclusion being that not only in great 
men, but in society itself, there is a constant accumulation 
of renovating power which pushes the world on to new achieve- 
ments, and avails itself even of the vast failures and disasters 
and wrecks with which history is everywhere strewn, to impress 
the lesson of the eternal righteousness, and to supply the motive 
fora yet more exalted endeavour. According to Mr. Lilly’s 
view, that which Christianity promises, history verifies. 
“ Christianity unfolding a divine purpose which runs through 
the ages and culminates beyond time,—Christianity, which has 
truiy been called a transcendent theory of progress, has cast 
this theory into the mould which has most potently affected 
mankind.” 


We need not say that we concur most heartily in this doctrine, 
that history verifies the promise which all the early religions, 
culminating in Judaism, gave, and which Christianity in part ful- 
filled and in part renewed and transfigured. But we should hesitate 
to say,—indeed, we believe that Mr. Lilly too hesitates to say,— 
that history divorced from faith would prophesy in the same strain 
which history when interpreted by faith fairly sustains. Mr. Lilly’s 
point, as we understand it, is that history shows a constantly 
renovated spring of ideal impulse, both in the great men of 
our race and in the great societies in which these great men 
have lived, and that this of itself bears witness to a permanent 
fountain of moral and religious force, such as will flow on 
for ever. We quite agree. But then we must ask our- 
selves whether there is no view of the phenomena which, 
though in itself unreasonable to a man who is convinced by his 
own conscience of the reality of the divine impulse within 
him, would be perfectly reasonable to one who had no such 
witness within him. Mr. Lilly, in the course of this dialogue, 
has himself quoted Cardinal Newman’s striking remark :—“ It 
is a great question whether Atheism is not as philosophically 
consistent with the phenomena of the physical world, taken by 
themselves,—that is, apart from psychological phenomena; 
apart from moral considerations, apart from the moral prin- 
ciple by which they must be interpreted, apart from that idea of 
God which wakes up in the mind under the stimulus of intel- 
lectual training,—as the doctrine of a creative and governing 
power.” Now, we should extend this remark, and say that 
without the interpreting agency of the same great religious 
convictions, it might be applied to all the phenomena 
of history, and not to physical phenomena only. Un- 
doubtedly there is progress of a sort; undoubtedly there 
is evolution; undoubtedly there is a great development 
of human intelligence and of human morality. But does 
all this point to infinite, or to a finite progress? Is it 
an upward growth towards a maximum, from which sub- 
sequent decline is certain, or indefinite progress towards an 
ideal which shall always rise as it is approached ? The religious 


man, just because his heart is rooted in religious conviction, will 
interpret it in the latter sense. But the mere observer of nature 
and history may fairly interpret it in the former sense. He 
will observe that as the law of physical progress appears to 
depend ultimately upon the diffusion of heat from fixed solar 
centres,—a process which cannot be conceived as going on for 
ever, so whenever a perfectly uniform diffusion of heat shall 
be reached at last, there must then be a finish to all the vital 
processes which depend upon it. And what is true, it will be 
said, of physical differentiation and growth, is still more 
true of the progress of the mind. That progress, such a critic 
will say, depends largely on the vast differences between the 
greater minds of our world and the commoner minds. The 
great minds diffuse their light and heat as the solar centres 
diffuse theirs; and the commoner minds absorb it as the 
planetary worlds absorb the heat of the suns. The process 
of civilisation means a tendency towards democracy,—means the 
borrowing continually of the average mind from the greater minds, 
and the attenuation of the gulf between them ; and whenever this 
attenuation has gone far enough, whenever there is no longer a 
great gulf between the highest minds and average minds,—then 
there will be a monotony, a dead-level, an intellectual and moral 
equilibrium attained, which will imply, not higher moral vitality, 
but lower; not the vividness of the constant interchange of 
moral and intellectual gifts on the one hand, for moral 
and intellectual gratitude on the other, but the diffused 
equality which has no high lights and no dark shadows, 
no great hopes and no great fears. The mere observer 
of historical laws will ask whether there is not the closest 
possible analogy between the gradual filling up of the earth’s 
surface and the consequent exhaustion of all the grander physical 
possibilities and especially of the majestic solitudes which have 
done so much to kindle the imagination of men and to feed poetie 
genius, and the filling up of the moral area with natures which 
approach more and more to the same level, and by approaching 
more and more to that level, oppress the imagination and con- 
strain the free movements of minds which would otherwise be at 
liberty to live their own life and to give the law to others. Asour 
planet is a very small one and its resources very limited, and as 
the development of the mind depends in a great measure on the 
free range of the body, is it not reasonable, it will be asked, to 
expect that, as people crowd each other more and more in its 
well-defined limits, the minds of these people will interfere more 
and more with each other’s liberty till there is no adequate room 
left for either the solitary flights of genius or the heroic efforts of 
goodness? Does not the necessary tendency to the elevation of 
the masses more or less necessarily imply the increasing limita- 
tion of the mental and moral scope of the most gifted of those 
masses,—at least, after the maximum is reached at which the 
development of society fosters the development of individual 
genius,—a maximum which must be reached and passed some- 
where, if only because human liberty itself dwindles as the 
number of people who have to adjust their own claims so as not 
to infringe that liberty, increases. 

That is the kind of argument, we take it, by which those who 
reason from the past alone, and who do not carrf any trans- 
cendent faith with them into its review, would be guided. For 
ourselves, we see no answer to it except this,—that the future of 
the mind is not to be measured by the future of the body, and 
that even when the time comes, as come it might, when the 
physical resources of this planet should be exhausted, either by 
the cooling of the planet itself, or by the increase of the popu- 
lation upon it and the consequent strife and pressure of rival 
interests, there would still be an infinite future open to the 
faith of man beyond that catastrophe to our bodily life which 
would then seem to be approaching. 

We put the case thus, not because we differ in the least from 
Mr. Lilly,—we most earnestly agree with him,—but because he 
has not embodied in his dialogue what seems to us the sceptic’s 
most natural view of the phenomena of history, namely, that the 
progress already visible, though real enough, suggests that 
human development is approaching, if it has not reached, a 
maximum, beyond which it will gradually recede again into 
ultimate nothingness. He has given us an admirable discussion 
of the spectacle of moral and intellectual waste, and has shown 
clearly enough that that waste is no reason for not expecting 
that upon every wilderness of history, there may be built up 
some still greater structure of human achievement which is 
even in some sense or other grounded upon the wrecks of former 





hopes; but he has not represented, as we should like to see him 
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represent, the sceptical view of history as a story of limited 
growth due to the gradual expenditure of the limited vital force 
which is in nature and man, till it reaches a point from which it 
must as steadily decline,—the point, namely, where those physi- 
cal endowments on which the bodily nature of man depends, 
begin to fail us. 

We believe that view to be false and superficial, because we 
believe that even if the body of man were to be starved out 
here, his mind would develope in the life beyond. But that is 
a view which the historian, as such, must ignore; and which 
the religious man must read into history, rather than extract 
from it. 





ANARCHISM IN SWITZERLAND.—I. 
INCE the time when the English regicides found a safe 
asylum at Vevey, Switzerland has always extended a 
generous hospitality to the political waifs and strays of neigh- 
bouring nations. Whether the refugee be a princely Pretender 
with views inimical to the welfare of France, a German 
Minister fleeing from the wrath of Bismarck, a Communard, red- 
handed from a murderous conflict in the streets of Paris, or a 
Russian Revolutionist with a price on his head, he may count 
on a quiet life and freedom from molestation on the sole 
condition of respecting the laws of the land and refraining 
from acts which might embroil the Confederation with 
foreign Powers. As a rule, these conditions are observed, 
and instances of refugees so far forgetting themselves as 
to render necessary their expulsion from the national terri- 
tory have hitherto been remarkably rare. But last year, when 
it was discovered that a number of German and Austrian 
anarchists, who had sojourned in Switzerland—notably Kam- 
merer, Stellmacher, Kumics, Reinsdorf, and Lieske—were 
implicated in serious crimes—murders, dynamite explosions, 
and robberies, attempted or actually committed, in the Nieder- 
wald, Frankfort, Vienna, and elsewhere—the Federal Council 
deemed it expedient to take measures against those of their 
accomplices and sympathisers who remained in the country ; 
and in the course of 1884 the Department of Justice and Police 
ordered fourteen of the most active partisans of the “ propa- 
ganda by action,” all of whom were aliens, to be summarily 
expelled from the territory of the Confederation. These pro- 
ceedings were followed bya series of events, culminating, as was 
believed at the time, in a conspiracy to blow up the Federal 
Palace at Berne, which are set forth in a Report lately presented 
to the Federal Council by Herr Miiller, Procurator-General of 
the Confederation. This document, besides being historicaily 
valuable, unfolds a tale as strange, probably, as it ever fell to 
the lot of a public prosecutor to narrate. 

The first of the expulsions in question took place on 
March 22nd, the last on December 15th (1884), and a 
month after that last named—to be precise, on January 25th, 
1885—the Federal Council received the first of a series of 
mysterious communications, the signature in each case being a 
figure or a letter, announcing the existence of a scheme for 
blowing un the Federal Palace “ during a sitting of the Federal 
Assembly.” The anonymous writer added that seventeen ‘ com- 
panions” were realy and willing to carry out the scheme, and 
that a quantity of explosives, sufficient to raze Berne to the 
ground, was already in their possession. This letter—there 
were four letters iu ull—-came from St. Gallen. The others 
were posted at Frauenfeld and Winterthur. The one 
last received entered the most fully into detail, saying, 
amongst other things, that the “companion” who had 
undertaken to play the part of Guy Fawkes possessed three 
passports in as many different names, and that letters ‘ con- 
taining instructions”? had been addressed to him at divers 
places, which were mentioned. One of these places was Wabern, 
in the neighbourhood of Berne, and there in effect the police 
found a letter addressed to Jacques Miiller, Poste Restante, and 
bearing the postmark of Winterthur. It purported to be 
written by “ Companion No. 2” to “Companion No. 8,” and 
gave instructions as to the manipulation of a couple of 
infernal machines, or dynamite shells, which were to be 
used for the destruction of the Federal Palace. Did all this 
point to the existence of a real plot, or was it a mere 
mystification imagined by a visionary, or a wicked hoax con- 
cocted by a wag? Nothing is easier than to write an anony- 
mous letter, and it was not likely that people engaged in a 
murderous conspiracy of the sort suggested would proclaim 


ie 
their intended victims. On the other hand, it is beyond dispute 
that anonymous letters do sometimes convey warnings which it 
would be dangerous to despise. If Lord Monteagle had treateq 
with contempt the mysterious communication from a “ Friend 
of the Throne and Religion ” which led to the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot, the Fifth of November, 1605, would probably 
have been marked by one of the greatest disasters that ever befell 
a nation. The Federal Council had also before them the facts 
that for a whole twelvemonth they had been fiercely assailed by 
the Freiheit and the Rebelle, papers which openly advocated 
“propaganda by action,’—that is to say, by murder, robbery, 
and fire-raising, or by any means likely to put the bowrgeoisie into 
bodily fear, and prepare the working-classes for “ social war,”— 
and that the writers who used this language were known to be 
friends, if not accomplices, of men who in Austria and Germany 
had carried their theories into practice with deadly effect. In 
these circumstances, the Federal authorities felt that to turn a 
deaf ear to the warnings they had received would be a positive 
dereliction of duty. The public buildings of Berne were, therefore, 
placed under the protection of the police, and the Department of 
Justice was instructed to take stringent measures against “the 
individuals calling themselves Anarchists, who, on Swiss soil, 
have incited to the commission of crime, whether in this country 
or abroad, or in any other manner have sought by violence to 
overturn the established constitutional order and disturb the 
public peace.” 


To this end an investigation was ordered, and its manage. 
ment entrusted to Herr Miiller, who showed himself fully 
competent for the task, which, by reason of every Canton 
having its own criminal code and separate police system, proved 
to be exceedingly onerous. For instance, one of the Anarchists 
most seriously compromised was only arrested (at Thurgau) by 
accident (with enough poison in his possession to kill forty 
persons), while another was expelled from Geneva without the 
fact being brought to the knowledge of the Federal authorities, 
As it appeared from information gathered by the police that 
the head-quarters of the Anarchist agitation were St. Gallen 
and Berne, an order was issued for the immediate arrest of all 
the Anarchists living at those places “ considered to be dan- 
gerous.” But nothing compromising was found either on their 
persons or at their lodgings, and a month later most of them 
were either unconditionally released or summarily expelled from 
the Confederation. During this interval, however, facts came to 
light which convinced Herr Miiller that the plot to blow up the 
Federal Palace was no mere mystification. After the close of 
the preliminary investigation on March 25th, warning and 
threatening letters were sown broadcast, some being addressed 
to the Federal Council, others to the editor of the Bund, one to 
the police of Frankfort. For a long time the police tried in vain 
to discover the author, but accident in the end gave a clue to the 
mystery. On November 13th, 1884, there had been arrested at St. 
Gallen a young man of the name of Huft, on acharge of stealing 
a pair of shoes from the Mohrlin Hotel. But as the offence 
imputed to him could not be proved he was discharged,—after a 
detention of twelve hours. In some of the Swiss Cantons it is 
the custom when a man has been imprisoned on a baseless 
charge to grant him an indemnity. Huft, however, by giving 
his name at the hotel as “ Von Strauss” forfeited his right to 
the usual allowance. He nevertheless wrote several letters to 
the local police authorities demanding, in rather violent terms» 
a payment of fifty francs, “ neither more nor less,” as compen- 
sation for his temporary imprisonment. The police did not give 
him the money, but, unfortunately for him, they kept his letters. 
When Herr Miiller began his investigation, one of his first pro- 
ceedings was to get photographed fuc-siimiles of the mysterious 
letters received by the Federal Council and to send them to the 
police of the various Cantons. Some of these copies came into the 
hands of Herr Maggion, the Commandant of Gendarmes at St. 
Gallen, to whom Huft had addressed his demand for fifty francs, 
“neither more nor less.””’ The Commandant had all along enter- 
tained the idea that Huft was at the bottom of the business, 
and a comparison of the writing of the fac-similes and of the 
letters in his possession went far to confirm this idea. He com- 
municated his suspicions to Herr Miiller, and on March 31st 
(1885) Huft was arrested at Heiden. The principal and, up to 
this point, the only evidence against him was that of the 
experts in handwriting, who testifled that, in their opinion, 
the requests for compensation addressed to the authorities 
of St. Gallen, and the warning letter to the Federal Council, dated 
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the same person. Huft, nevertheless, vehemently repudiated the 


charge; but his answers being contradictory and his bearing 
suspicious, he was remitted to prison pending further inquiry, 
especially as to his antecedents and recent movements. The 
German police were next communicated with, and by means of 
information obtained from them and from other sources Herr 
Miiler was enabled to draw up a fairly complete biography of 
his prisoner, which, as that of a. typical Anarchist of the period 
and a leader of the great Socialist army of Germany, possesses 
more than ordinary importance and interest. 

Huft was born at Freiburg, in Breisgau, in 1858, and, after 
receiving a good education, learnt the trade of hairdressing. 
During the whole of his apprenticeship, moreover, he was a 
diligent student at the industrial school of Schopfheim (in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden). When he became a journeyman he 
set out on his travels, and after working a year or two at Lud- 
wigsburg and Tiibingen, he visited successively Russia, Sweden, 
England, France, Spain, and Switzerland. Having regard to 
the quality of instruction given in German schools, and the 
experience and knowledge of languages acquired in his travels, 
it is more than probable that this wandering Haarkriusler was 
better educated than many middle-class Englishmen. Herr 
Miiller mentions, among other things, that Huft had “literary 
aspirations,” and that he wrote easily and correctly on many 
subjects using, for the most part, the nom de guerre of “Von 
Strauss.” Itis a fact not without significance that this ultra- 
Socialist should have adorned his pseudonym with the aristo- 
cratic particle. He contributed largely to a journal called the 
Friseur ; several German-Swiss papers printed his articles, and 
he was much given to the discussion of social and political 
questions. All his spare time was spent in studying and writing. 
Huft, moreover, was a remarkably sober man, never drinking 
anything stronger than beer, and that only on Sundays. With 
women, however, he played the part of a Lothario, for he 
was in correspondence with no fewer than five young women, 
every one of whom thought herself sure of his heart. The 
police secured some of the missives addressed to these confiding 
damsels, All were written in the same correct yet pretentious 
literary style, interlarded with scraps of Latin. Huft seemed 
less concerned to protest his love than to vaunt his learning, 
and show his sweethearts how clever he was. With men, on 
the other hand, he was very reserved, his only friend being an 
Anarchist of the name of Klinger, to whom he seems to have 
been much attached. 

On May 13th Huft was examined again, and, as it turned 
out, for the last time. He still denied being the writer of the 
Wabern letter, and contended “that, from a juridic point of 
view,” the opinion of experts in handwriting was not evidence 
on which a man could be convicted. The examination over, 
Huft withdrew in his usual nonchalant manner. Half-an-hour 
later the judge wanted him a second time, “to be confronted 
with another Anarchist.” But when the warder went to his 
cell to fetch him, he found Huft hanging to the door of his cell 
—dead. This incident, as the Report quaintly puts it, “singularly 
embarrassed the inquiry.” But it appears to show that Hutt 
really knew so much, and feared so much from the investigation, 
that he thought death preferable to awaiting the result of the 
judicial inquiry. 


AN OLD LONDON GARDENER —II. 


HAT magic lies hidden within the dilapidatel cover 

of the old brown volume of “Gerard’s Herbal”! 
Another England than this of the nineteenth century rises 
before us as we turn over the leaves. The names of the states- 
men who played their parts in “the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth,” the allusions to new countries lately explored, carry 
us back three hundred years. We have already noticed Gerard's 
mention of Sir Walter Raleigh. We are told also that Fluellen 
grew “ina field next unto the house sometime belonging to 
that honourable gentleman, Sir Frances Walsingham, at Barne- 
elmes.”” Strange Indian fruits are connected with Sir Francis 
Drake, who brought these curiosities to England, being “ these 
that some of the Indians do paie unto their king for tribute.” 
Here is the introduction of the Balsam-tree, a native of “ihe 
vales and low grounds of Peru.” Gerard and his friends received 
its seeds from the “ Right Honourable the Lord of Hunsdon, 
Lord High Chamberlaine of England, woorthie of triple honour 
for his care in getting, as also for his curious keeping rare and 
strange things brought from the farthest parts of the world.” 
Alas! for the Balsam of Peru; notwithstanding all the doctor’s 





care, the plants, when a foot high, perished at the first approach 
of winter. 


Queen Elizabeth had no lack of medical advisers, or Gerard 
of friends. No less than six of these learned gentlemen (two of 
them certainly royal “ chirugions”) commended Gerard to the 
public by prefatory addresses, both in prose and verse, Latin as 
well as English.* We can imagine that Thomas Thorney, who 
styles his friend “sweete Gerard,” had himself watched the 
progress of the “Historie of Plants.” He speaks of the ex- 
penditure of money, the laborious toil, the indefatigable industry, 
which went to the making of the great Herbal. We like 
Thorney’s homely words of well-deserved praise :— 

“Of simples here we do behold, 

Within our English soyle, 

More store than ere afore we did, 
Through this thy learned toyle. 

And each thing so methodicall, 
So aptly coucht in place, 

As much I muse, how such a worke 
Could fram’d be in such space. 

For in well viewing of the same 
We neede not far to rome, 

But may behold dame Nature’s store 
By sitting still at home,” &c. 


Nor are only the courtly doctors and statesmen mentioned. 
Gerard gives a little anecdote of a certain cherry-tree that bore 
but one cherry, the most pleasant taste wherof was witnessed by 
Master Bull, “the Queene’s maiesties clock-maker.” In noticing 
Saracen’s Consound or Wound-woort, he cannot refrain from a 
touch of self-congratulation. ‘ With it I cured Master Cart- 
wright, a gentleman of Grayes Inne, who was greevously wounded 
into the lungs.” 

How punctilious is the doctor in acknowledging obligations! 
We read with interest of that extraordinary flower, “ the amiable 
and pleasant kind of primrose,” with its stalk of “ grayish, or 
overworne greenish, colour, which in the summer time bringeth 
foorth a soft russet huske or hose, wherin are contained many 
small flowers, found in a Yorkshire wood by the industry of a 
learned gentleman of Lancashire, Master Thomas Hesketh, a 
diligent searcher of simples.” Again, Gerard hears “by the 
relation of a learned preacher, Master Robert Abat, an excellent 
and diligent herbarist,” that at Hatfield are found the three kinds 
of orchis, or in his words, “ the Bee, Flie, and Butterflie Satyrion.” 
A delicate compliment seems designed by the following :— 
“The Reverende Dr. Penny his Cistus ;” but what can we make 
of the English name for the Venice Mallow, “ Good-night at 
nine in the forenoone”? The number of plants dedicated 
to saints is very great, but on this subject Gerard throws 
no light; perhaps we may detect in this fact the Protestant 
proclivities of a retainer of Lord Burghley. The doctor’s 
pages, though rich in classical quotations, contain scarcely 
any references to Catholic customs. Did our author con- 
nect mistletoe with Popish enormities ? He enlarges on its 
use in making birdlime, tells us that “ It groweth upon okes and 
diuers other trees almost everywhere ;” and yet, while we often 
read in his pages of flowers which served to “ deck up houses,” 
or were worn in garlands by maidens, there is ng word to 
connect mistletoe with the great mid-winter festival. We 
had a strong desire to learn more about vervain. Gerard 
calls it “ Verbena sacra, holie veruaine,’ and explains that it 
was used about their altars both by the Greeks and Romans, 
and notices the virtue ascribed by the ancients to a “garlande 
of veruaine” for the cure of headache; but on the religious 
purpose for which this plant was employed by the Druids he is 
silent. “ Pliny saith if the dining-roome be sprinckled with 
water in which the herbe hath been steeped the guests will be 
the merrier.” England was “ merrie England” in Gerard’s 
time, yet how often he calls our attention to herbs that cheer! 
The potency of Borage was held to be even greater than we had 
imagined. “The flowers used in sallads do exhilarate and make 
the minde glad,” many things being also made of them “ for 
the comfort of the hart, for the driuing away of sorrowe, and 
increasing the ioie of the minde.” Much space is given 
in the Herbal to that newly-introduced plant the “Tabaco, or 
Henbane of Peru.” Gerard describes its effect in one case 
of which he had heard. “ We have learned of a friend 
by observation affirming that a strong countrieman of a 
middle age having a dropsie tooke of it, and being wakened 
and after 
And again, “The drie 


out of his sleepe, called for meate and drinke, 
} , 


that he became perfectly whole.” 


* Several other ‘ doetors to royalty ’’ are meutione iin the Herbal, 
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leaves are used to be taken in a pipe, set on fire, and suckt.” 
“The priests and inchaunters of the hot countries do 
take the fume thereof until they be drunken, that after they 
haven lien for dead three or fower howers, they may tell the 
people what wonders, visions, or illusions they have seene, and 
so give them a propheticall direction or foretelling (if we may 
trust the diuell) of the successe of their businesse.”’ 

Even sea-weeds and fungi found their place in “The Historie 
of Plants.” Here is a curious bit of information. Sea-lungwort 
“ groweth upon rocks within the sea, but especially among 
oisters, and in greater plentie among those which are called 
Walflete oisters; it is very well knowne even to the poore 
oisterwomen which carry oisters to sell up and down, and are 
greatly desirous of the said mosse for the decking and beauti- 
fying of their oisters, to make them sell the better; this mosse 
they call oister-greene.”” The following passage is suggestive 
of the loneliness and scanty population of our country three 
centuries ago :—“ Fusse bals or puckfists” were used by people “in 
some places of England to kill or smoulder their bees, when they 
woulde driue the hives, and bereaue the poore bees of their meate, 
houses and liues; these are also used in some places where 
neighbours dwell farre a sunder to carrie and reserve fire from 
place to place.” Gerard’s attitude towards the superstitions of 
his day is a curious study. He narrates at length the gloomy 
stories connected with the Mandrake, concluding, “ They fable 
further, and affirm that he who woulde take up a plant thereof 
must tie a dogge thereunto to pull it up, which will give a great 
shrike at the digging up; otherwise if a man should do it, he 
should certainly die in short space after; all which dreames and 
olde wiues tales, you shall from hencefoorth cast out of your 
bookes and memorie.” Gerard and his servants had digged up 
and planted many mandrakes, yet had never perceived the 
human shape in any root. After this enlightened judgment, we 
are scarcely prepared for the subject chosen by the doctor for 
his concluding pages. ‘“ Having travelled from the grasses 
growing in the fenny waters, the woods, and mountaines, even 
vnto Libanus itselfe, and also the sea, we are arrived to the end 
of our historie, thinking it not impertinent to end with one of 
the maruels of this land.” Upon this follows, with even more 
than his usual minuteness of detail, the history of “The 
Barnakle Tree, or Tree bearing Geese,” specimens of which 
prodigy Gerard declared he had himself seen in different stages 
of transformation from a mussel to a fowl. We smile at such a 
delusion, though, mindful of the follies which three added cen- 
turies of experience and education have not eradicated from the 
minds of all Englishmen, we do not smile contemptuously. And 
yet, as we bid our old friend farewell, with grateful recognition 
of the services he rendered to his generation, we cannot forbear 
the expression of a not unreasonable regret. What would we 
give if, amongst the names of courtiers and learned men recorded 
in his “ Herbal” we could discover one allusion worth all the 
rest? In this same year 1597, when Gerard had completed his 
great book, William Shakespeare, after twelve laborious years’ 
spent in London, returned to Stratford-on-Avon to buy New 
Place. Can we doubt that he, too, had visited the Holborn 
garden. Perhaps a recollection of the doctor’s herb borders rose 
before him when he made Perdita in the “ Winter’s Tale” dis- 
course of “ hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ” :— 

“The marygold that goes to bed with the sun 
And with him rises weeping.” 
But our regret is needless, as it is vain. ‘The Historie of 
Plants” must be forgotten ; Perdita is one of the immortals. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—@——_—_ 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
[To THE Epiror or Tue ‘SprcratTor.’’) 
Sir,—We are agreed in our practical result as regards University 
College Hospital, but as you have done me the honour to notice 
my letter to the Inquirer, permit me to say that the idea which 
I desire to shield from even the modicuin of “scorn” you plead 
for, is not “the ignoring of the religious creeds of man,” but 
their co-operation,—and that, too, in the higher sphere,—their 
co-operation especially with each other, but not excluding the 
endeavour to co-operate, in the region of human compassion 
and love, with systems outside of themselves. You seem to me 
to confuse true religious Liberalism with the mere exclusion of 
religion, agreed to in order to enable people with xo true religious 
Liberalism to work together. That is too often all we can get, 








a 
but I deny that it is the only conceivable alternative to 
sectarianism. 

Meanwhile, let us hope that the rash attempt to upset the 
present arrangements of the Hospital will be dropped. I belieyg 
that those who make it fail to realise what they ask, and that 
it would never have been heard of but for Sister Cecilia’s mis, 
conception of the object of the letter she answered, and My. 
Clayden’s misconception of what she meant by “ probationers,” 
—I an, Sir, &e., 


Lincolv’s Inn, August 6th. T. Surry Osuzr, 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I regret to observe a careless expression in my letter of 
last week, which I beg leave to correct. The phrase “than the 
hospital pays ” should be “than the hospital would pay,” ie, 
if it undertook its own nursing and domestic work.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 


August 2nd. Grorce WILuAmM Brut, 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’| 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Bell, advises “your friends” to 
inquire “ what the physicians and surgeons of the Hotel Dieu 
in Paris say on the subject of changing the scuwrs to secular 
nurses.” 

I spent a month at Paris in 1868 with this special object 
of ascertaining what was the opinion held as to the working 
of the religious orders as hospital nurses by those who had 
had most to do with it. I found amongst medical and other 
authorities in Paris (as elsewhere) much difference of opinion, 
Some (including, if I remember right), the Director of the Hétel 
Dieu of that day) regarded our English liberty of choice between 
the two systems as an enviable privilege. It must be remembered 
that in France the religious orders have had from time immemorial 
the monopoly of the field of hospital practice, and have also 
absorbed the great mass of available single women, so that 
secular nursing is (or was),so to speak, nowhere in Paris. M, 
Husson (at that time Director of Public Assistance, and author 
of the well-known work upon hospitals) sent in 1862 two In- 
spectors, MM. Blondel and Ser, to compare the London and 
Paris hospitals; and in his report on their work he thus sums 
up their observations respecting the “ personnel” of the English 
hospitals (the “sisters” referred to being, as I need hardly 
remind your readers, in most cases secular head uurses) :—‘ I] 
parait malheureusement certain que si notre personnel de 
religieuses placées & la téte de nos salles ne le cede en rien aux 
scours Anglaises, leurs infirmitres ...... l’emportent de 
beaucoup sur les gens de service des deux sexes que nous em- 
ployons.” Miss Nightingale’s testimony in her “ Notes on 
Hospitals,” is to the same general’effect. 

But the question is not one of professional efficiency only. 
Were the balance in that respect much less even than I believe 
it to be between the two systems, there are deeper interests 
involved which must be held to outweigh any considerations of 
mere temporary convenience. We must all feel that religion is 
at the bottom of good nursing, as it is at the bottom of every 
other good work and important question; but it can hardly be 
supposed that “ religious orders” have in this time and country 
any monopoly of the religious spirit. Sisterhoods must ulti- 
mately be judged, as they themselves would assuredly wish to 
be judged, by their influence upon spiritual life. Whether they 
tend in the long-run to deepen or to cramp it; whether faith 
and love flourish most vigorously, and spread most freely, with 
or without their framework; whether they are, in fact, a part 
of, or an interference with, the divine order,—these, and such as 
these, are the questions which must be considered in making 
any wise choice between the two systems.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Carouine E, Srerury. 

[Our correspondent overlooks the fact that in the case of 
University College Hospital, at all events, every one concurs in 
praising the admirable character of the work done by the 
sisterhood.—Ep. Spectator. | 


FREE SCHOOLS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I have been member of a School Board for more than 
fourteen years; but I cannot agree with Mr. Buxton that the 
difficulties of compulsion necessitate “ free’ education, or more 
properly, education at other people’s expense. 
The two things are quite separate. If a child cannot 
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otherwise be got to school, the parent is fined ; but if a parent 
js too poor to pay the school-pence, either the Attendance 
Committee remit the payment, or the guardians make it,—and 
I do not know of any child in Croydon who has been prevented 
from attending a Board School by the poverty of its parents. 
We, therefore, practically, have already what Bishop Bromby 
desires—free education for the most destitute. I believe the 
majority of parents feel it just and right to pay their little con- 
tribution towards the children’s teaching, and have at present 
no desire to throw it upon others. I believe also that these pay- 
ments improve attendance, because the mother who has paid 
her pennies on Monday morning is much more likely to look to 
it sharply that her children get their full “ pennyworths ” of 
schooling than she would be if she had nothing to pay. 

But I see a very serious danger ahead. Free education will, 
I fear, mean starved education. Already the ratepayers grumble. 
Double the rate, and there will be an outburst which will have 
tobe obeyed. Let Mr. Buxton and all educationalists think what 
that means. Cheap teachers, cheap apparatus, curtailment of 
every hard-won improvement, relapse into the old ruts, a terrible 
step backwards! ‘There is no use blinking the truth. England 
is not Scotland. The English, especially the Southern English, 
are not enthusiastic about education at all. As a rule they 
have got as far as acknowledging that every child should know 
how to read, write and sum,—that is, have the instruments of 
education,—but education itself, good or bad, they would just 
let him pick up for himself, when, where, and how he could get 
it, Back to this point we shall steadily drift, as soon as the 
school-rate is excessively raised by the abolition of school-pence, 
—back to this point, above and beyond which we have been 
laboriously striving, with some success, for fifteen years, to 
raise the practice and ideal of elementary education! <A 
free gift of £1,750,000 a year will have been made to 
those who at present pay it without a grumble,—their 
children will receive a routine something, which will still 
be called education; and the indignant ratepayers will 
hate the very word,—not always without justice,—for the 
struggling married clerk and small shopkeeper, suffering from 
bad trade and dismally loaded with rates and taxes, whose 
English pride of class and natural desire to avoid for their 
children a possible daily contact with some of the poorest of the 
poor, forbid them to make use of Board Schools, will feel that 
they are paying extortionately for the gratuitous education of 
the children of their neighbours, poorer, perchance, in some way 
than themselves, but often not really so poor. 

I am not exaggerating the cost. If Board Schools are made 
“free” by law, Denominational or Voluntary Schools must, as 
a rule, be closed or follow suit. If they close, the School Boards 
must take them over, and their expenses will also come upon 
the rates. If they are to continue as “ free schools” they must, 
in some way, be further subsidised either by “a school rate over 
the whole school district, in which all schools shall participate” 
(one of Bishop Bromby’s suggestions)—again a new and heavy 
rate !—or by a sudden and large increase of Government grant, 
which would rouse the present opposition in another form. 

Again, besides the general numbness, approaching paralysis, 
which this ill-starred change would, I fear, bring upon educational 
effort,—a special blow wonld be dealt by it at a growing and 
highly valuable class of schools, the Advanced Board Schools, 
at which the parents willingly pay 6d. or 9d. a week. These 
would have to be “free” too, and with their freedom would 
simply disappear, because the ratepayers would refuse to keep 
up these necessarily much more expensive schools, without the 
aid of the higher fees which the parents would be perfectly 
ready, but no longer permitted, to pay. As an educationalist, 
I protest against this so-called “ free education.” —I am, Sir, &c., 

Croydon, August 6th. W. T. Matteson, 


|To tHE EpiTor OF THE ‘“SPECcTATOR.”’] 
Sin,—Surely Mr. Buxton must see that the sincerity, or other- 
wise, of those who support the abolition of school fees, is quite 
beside the question. What is questioned is, not so much their 
sincerity as their discretion. 

The Chairman of the London School Board says that “all 
the difficulties ” which have attended “the enforcement of com- 
pulsion for fifteen years,” have convinced him of the necessity 
for the abolition of school fees. The immediate question there- 
fore, apart from other considerations of far larger moment, is 
this: Will the abolition of school fees so help the work of 
compulsion as to improve the attendance of children at school ? 





The experience of the London School Board unhesitatingly 
proves the contrary of this. For the last two years any parent 
in London who chose, as hundreds have done, to take free 
education for his children in a London Board School has been 
able to do so. Let Mr. Buxton move at the School Board for a 
return of the attendances at Board Schools in London, during 
the last three months, of the children whose fees are either 
remitted, or whose parents decline to pay them. He will then 
discover that the existence of the school fee has nothing at all 
to do with irregular attendance. The difficulties which attend 
the enforcement of compulsion arise, not from the payment of 
the school fee (which in London Board Schools averages 2 2d. 
per week), but from the character of the parents, and the con- 
dition of the home, and the health of the children. In America, 
where no school fee exists in the Common Schools, the same 
difficulty is experienced as in London. And Mr. Buxton knows 
quite well that although any School Board in the kingdom 
might, at any time for years past, have opened a I’ree School in 
any locality where the poverty of the parents was such that 
they could not afford to pay a school fee, no such application 
has yet been made to the Education Department, either from 
London or elsewhere. 

People possessed with an idea are apt to fail in their logic 
when an analogy is relied upon to prove their case. Shortly 
put, Mr. Buxton’s case is this,—Education is compulsory, 
therefore education should be free. ‘In every case what is 
publicly provided should be for the general advantage, and 
should be open to all to use. The protection of the Army, and 
Navy, and Police, the use of street lamps and pavements are 
cases in point.” I happen to be staying in a country town 
where street lamps are liberally provided, but at present they 
are not lighted. My friend with whom I am staying, who is 
rated for the existence of these street lamps, cannot order one to 
be lighted. In fact, just now he can make no use whatever of 
them. Mr. Buxton would find it difficult if he tried to use the 
protection of the Army and the Navy. Not even the House of 
Commons can use them. The Executive Government sent our 
Navy to bombard Alexandria and our Army to slaughter in the 
Soudan, whether for our protection or not who shall say ? It is 
true that Mr. Buxton is free to use the pavement if he chooses 
to progress along it; but he may not use it for the purpose of 
standing still. If he does he may find that the police are used, 
“being publicly providel for the general advantage,” to request 
him to move on.—I am, Sir, &c.,  Josrru R. Diacare, 

Chairman of the Finance Committee of London School Board. 

36 Dorset Square, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


LOCAL AND IMPERIAL TAXATION. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE ** SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—The letter of ‘ Ratepayer”’ on the above subject in your 
issue of July 25th escaped my attention rntil it was too late to 
reply to it last week. Iam fully aware of the difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of assessing incomes derived from invested funds 
for local rates, and I had no intention of proposing any scheme 
for this purpose. What I endeavoured to show was, that real 
property in houses, lands, &c., was already so heavily taxed by 
local as well as Imperial demands, that it was unjust to lay any 
further burdens on them, without endeavouring in some shape 
to make the rest of the community pay its share. And this, I 
conceive, would and could only be done by indirect taxation, as 
proposed by Mr. Childers’s Budget. Beer, spirits, and tobacco, 
being in every sense luxuries and not necessaries, should 
assuredly be taxed for this purpose; and I do not see any 
objection to tea being included. It appears to me further that 
for the same reason there is some justice in the distinction ~ 
hitherto made in the imposition of Legacy-duty, between real 
property and money or invested funds. 

I may here observe that I now think I have discovered the 
meaning of your correspondent, “C. A.’s,” allusion to what 
happened two hundred years ago. I presume he means the 
imposition about that time (1692) of a temporary duty of 4s. 
in the pound on the annual value of all lands; but this duty 
was at the same time levied on goods, wares, and all other 
personal estate whatever, as well as on salaries derived from 
employments and offices. The subject is well and clearly handled 
in a letter in the J'imes of the 31st ult., headed “ The Land- 
tax,” signed “ A. D.”—TI an, Sir, &c., 

A Scotcn LanDHOLDER. 

[The discussion must end here.—Eb. Spectator. | 
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THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE AND THE R.S.P.C.A. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—As one of the Committee for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals—a member also of the Victoria Street Society—and of 
180 Brompton Road, I write to express my astonishment, and 
that of others, that any one “ professing” love and good feeling 
for animals,—I refer to the Bishop of Carlisle——should speak in 
favour of the “greatest of all cruelty,” viz., Vivisection, at the 
annual meeting for prevention of cruelty to animals. His doing 
so Was an anomaly and inconsistent. I hope the public will under- 
stand that the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals—105 Jermyn Street, W.—does not hold itself responsible 
for the Bishop of Cariizle’s misplaced speech.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry Betuune, Major. 
Burton Overy, Leicester, July 31st. 


THE POETRY OF THE ROSE. 

(To rue Epiror or TRE “ Sprcrator.”’ | 
Sir,—Referring to your allusion of the mistranslation of the 
word “lily ” in the Bible, in connection with the above article, 
may I quote from Thompson’s “ Land and the Book”? “The 
Hileh lily is very large, and the three inner petals meet above, 
and form a gorgeous canopy, such as art never approached, and 
king never sat under, even in his utmost glory...... our 
flower delights most in the valley, but is also found on the 
mountain. It grows among thorns Gazelles still 
delight to feed among them.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

Clifton. R. N. Masstan. 


MR. YOUNG'S “PROOEMIA GRAICA.” 

[To Eprror or THE ‘‘ SprcratTor.’”’] 
Sir,—In your issue of July 18th, some remarks are made upon 
my little book, ‘‘Prooemia Greeca.” The gentleman who has 
written about the book challenges my accuracy, in his last 
sentence, in such a way as to call for a reply. Will you tell him 
from me that the scene of the conflict at Hastings is now known 
by the name of Battle; and, to avoid putting “ Hastings” into 
Greek, I ventured upon what I thoughta very obvious c&vpapov ? 
Had he done me the honour of glancing through my “ Battle 
of Hastings,” he would have found this “ elementary difficulty 
explained.” 

In as much as he acknowledges that the “extracts are good, 
and the vocabularies careful and correct” (which amounts to 
saying that the book exactly fulfils its purpose), do you not 
think he has gone out of his way to find subject of animadversion ? 

Instead of burying the prepositions in the vocabularies, I have 
simply arranged them in such a way that a boy cannot fail to 
see their distinctive meanings by the aid of the eye. For this 
arrangement, which has been highly commended in all other 
notices (in the Academy, Journal of Education, &c.), he takes me 
to task, and would have it that this is out of keeping with the 
elementary character of the book. In point of fact, it is the 
most elementary portion of the book.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALEX. WavGcu Youne. 

Tettenhall, Wolverhampton, July 25th. 

[As for the “ Battle at Battle,” surely this is not an oxy- 
moron, but avery violent prolepsis. As for the prepositions, 
we criticised not the arrangement, but the undue fulness of 
their treatment for beginners.—Ep. esha 


POETRY. 


HORACE 
BOOK II, ODE 16. 

Wuen the pale moon is wrapt in cloud, 
And blinding mists the stars enshroud, 
When on the dark A%gean shore 
The bursting surges flash and roar, 
The mariner with toil opprest 
Sighs for his home, and prays for rest. 
So pray the warrior sons of Thrace, 
So pray the quivered Mede’s barbaric race : 
Grosphus, not gold, nor gems can buy 
That peace which ia brave souls finds sanctuary : 
Nor Consuls’ pomp, nor treasured store, 

Can one brief moment’s rest impart, 
Or chase the cares that hover o’er 

The fretted roof, the wearied heart. 





Happy is he whose modest means afford 
Enough—no more: upon his board 





a 

Th’ ancestral salt-vase shines with lustre clear, 
Emblem of olden faith, and hospitable cheer: 
Nor greed, nor doubt, nor envy’s curses deep 

Disturb his innocent sleep. 
Why cast on doubtful issues life’s short years ? 
Why hope that foreign suns can dry our tears ? 

The exile from his country flies, 

Not from Himself, or from his memories. 


Care climbs the trireme’s brazen.sides ; 
Care with the serried squadron rides ; 
Outstrips the cloud-compelling wind, 
And leaves the panting stag behind : 
But the brave spirit, self-possest, 
Tempers misfortune with a jest, 

With joy the allotted gift receives, 

The gift denied, to others frankly leaves. 


A chequered life the gods bestow; 

Snatched by swift fate Achilles died : 

Time-worn Tithonus, wasting slow, 
Long wept a death denied : 

A random hour may toss to me 

Some gifts, my friend, refused to thee. 


A hundred flocks thy pastures roam, 
Large herds, deep-uddered, low around thy home 
At the red close of day : 
The steed with joyous neigh 
Welcomes thy footstep: robes that shine 
Twice dipt in Afric dyes are thine. 
To me kind Fate with bounteous hand 
Grants other boon ; a spot of land, 
A faint flame of poetic fire, 
A breath from the Aolian lyre, 
An honest aim, a spirit proud 
That loves the truth, and scorns the crowd. 
STernEN DE VERE, 





CARDINAL NEWMAN AND GENERAL GORDON. 


[A copy of Cardinal Newman’s pocm, ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius,” 
was given by General Gordon to Frank Power at Khartoum, February 
18th, 1884. Deep, incisive pencil-marks had been drawn by Gordon 
under certain lines, almost all of which name death and cry for the 
prayers of friends :— 

“ Pray for me, oh! my friends ! 
Tis Death, ’tis he. So pray for me, 
My friends, who have not strength 
To pray! Now that the hour 
Has come, my fear is fled.” 
With other passages, all bearing on the supreme moment at hand. 
The last words underlined before he gave the book to poor young 
Power are these :— 
“ Farewell! but not for ever, brother dear. 
Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow.” 
This book, having been shown to Cardinal Newman, he writes :—“I 
was deeply moved to find that a book of mine had been in Gordon’s 
hands, and that the description of a soul preparing for death.” | 
Grrontivus ! many never heard thy name, 
Till from Khartoum, and through a mist of blood, 
To reverent English hearts the message came,— 
“ His spirit by your hero’s spirit stood.” 


Dream of Gerontius! and the busy men 
Who have no time for dreaming, tried to see 
What thread, impalpable to grosser ken, 
Linked thee to him, a great Reality ! 


Both fighters ! and maybe the sorer strife 
Was his who never handled sword or spear, 
Nor knew “ one crowded hour’s glorious life,’”— 
The leader's triumph and the soldier’s cheer. 


Both led by the Eternal kindly Light, 
To climb together to the Hidden Height! 
M. &. BH 








BOOKS. 
ae ae 
THE REHABILITATION OF SIR ELIJAH IMPEY.* 
In these volumes Sir James Stephen examines a part of the 
great Hastings dossier, the case against Sir Elijah Impey, 
formulated in such terrible terms by Lord Macaulay in his 


. The Story of ‘Westone ai id the Impea " nent of Sir Elija h — By Sir 
Jame3 F, Stephen, K.G.S.I, 2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co, 1885 
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celebrated essay. The glamour of Macaulay’s style never 


wholly concealed his real defects; and his historical as well as 
his critical judgments have long ceased to be accepted as well- 
founded or well-considered deliverances. Even the brilliance of 
his literary expression is beginning to be suspected of trickiness, 
while under the wealth of illustration of which his marvellous 
memory and wide reading gave him the command, poverty of 
thought, inadequacy of research, and lack of judgment become 
more and more manifest as time goes on. In the essay on Warren 
Hastings, his excellences and his faults are alike abundantly dis- 
played. The portraiture, if superficial, is more vivid, the narrative 
more seductive, and the conclusions more inconsiderate than in 
any of the many articles he contributed to the blue-and-yellow 
organ of Whiggism. Sir James Stephen’s writings display 
the historical qualities his great predecessor’s lack. He never 
sacrifices truth to brilliancy, yet he is never dull; nor does he 
ever hazard a judgment without full knowledge of the facts and 
adequate reflection upon them. His modesty anticipates but a 
small circle of readers on the present occasion, but we are con- 
fident that these volumes will be read and studied long after 
Macaulay’s essay shall be estimated at its true historical worth. 
For the first time a just and sufficient account is presented of 
what is, perhaps, the most important, and certainly the most 
interesting, of the varying phases of the great Hastings drama 
that something over a century ago inaugurated the British 
Empire in India. Nor is it merely with a narrative of a striking 
episode in Anglo-Indian annals that we are about to deal; the 
vein of historical philosophy that runs through the History of 
the Criminal Law of England is continued into the present work, 
not less rich than heretofore in suggestive and original views. 
When Nuncomar was hanged in the presence of a vast 
crowd of his terror-struck countrymen on June 16th, 1775, 
for the crime of forgery, no doubt a great injustice was 
committed. This was dimly felt at the time and has been 
more distinctly recognised since; but it was reserved for Sir 
James Stephen to point out the true nature of the injustice and 
the criminal really concerned in its perpetration. That criminal 
was the British Parliament, and the injustice consisted in the 
formal subjection of the natives by the Regulating Act of 1773 
toa system of law and procedure utterly foreign to their habits 
and traditions. To hang a man for forgery must have appeared 
a revolting cruelty to Nuncomar’s countrymen, and aware, as 
after a vague fashion they were, of the charges he had brought 
against Hastings, they naturally saw in his execution the 
punishment rather of his temerity than of his guilt. In this 
popular sentiment the accusation against Impey in relation to 
the trial had its origin. It was fostered by Francis, who hated 
Impey only a degree less than he hated Hastings, and it was 
carried home to be adopted by the Whig Party in Parliament, 
enforced by the eloquence of Burke, and finally preferred before 
the bar of history by the most brilliant of English historians. 
“Tt is our deliberate opinion,” writes Macaulay, “ that Impey, 
sitting as a judge, put a man unjustly to death, to serve a 
political purpose.” ‘The answer of Sir James Stephen is that 
not one word of this charge is true, and it is impossible to resist 
the force of the facts and arguments he adduces in support of 
his conclusion. The gist of the accusation seems to us to lie in 
the averment that Nuncomar was put to death “to serve a 
political purpose,”—namely, the protection of Hastings, whom 
he had charged with various malfeasances, If this portion of it 
cannot be proved, the whole falls to the ground, for no other 
motive was or could be alleged. Now, the fact is—and it is one 
of the most extraordinary in the annals of literature—that of the 
existence of such a motive no evidence whatever has been pro- 
duced ; “no act,” says Sir James Stephen, “ of any description 
tending, however remotely, to show conspiracy with Impey, was 
ever even imputed to Hastings.” Had there been any such con- 
spiracy, Impey’s three brethren on the bench must have been in 
a greater or less degree parties to or cognisant of it. But this is 
not alleged, and the vicious argument has to be resorted to 
that the conduct of the trial proved the motive, and the motive 
explained the conduct of the trial. We must turn, therefore, 
to the record of the case to discover whether Impey strained 
the law to procure a conviction, displayed an improper and unfair 
bias against the accused, or abused his discretionary power in 
refusing a respite. In the first place, if Impey was guilty of the 
misbehaviour imputed to him in relation to the trial, the other 
three Judges and the twelve jurymen must either have shared his 
guilt or surrendered themselves blindly to his guidance. Both 
hypotheses appear to be inadmissible, for if the partiality of 









the Chief Justice was patent to any one, it must have been 
patent to his three colleagues and to the jury, who would be 
fully on a par with a special jury at Westminster; and it is 
impossible to imagine that the whole body of sixteen persons 
combined to perpetrate a judicial murder in the fruits of 
which no one of them had any personal, or at least any direct 
personal, interest whatever. The difficulty is increased by the fact 
that eighteen of the original jury panel were challenged. The 
material counts of the indictment charged Nuncomar with 
having forged, or published knowing to be forged, a certain 
bond, purporting to have been executed by one Bollakey Doss, 
who had died some years before. The prosecutor was a man 
named Mohun Persaud, an executor under the will of Bollakey 
Doss, and he must either have been suborned by Hastings with 
Impey’s knowledge, or must have brought and maintained to 
the bitter end a capital charge which he knew to be false, for no 
discoverable motive whatever. The trial lasted from the 9th to the 
16th of June, 1775, when sentence of death was pronounced on 
a verdict of guilty, which was carried out on August 5th. The 
Court sat continuously, from 8 a.m. till late at night, not adjourn- 
ing over the Sunday, and on the last day until 4am. A curious 
trait of pre-punkah days is quoted from Mr. W. E. Busteed’s 
very interesting Echoes of Old Calcutta, published some two 
or three years ago. ‘The judges wore their heavy wigs and 
(tradition says) retired three or four times daily to change their 
linen.” The Chief Justice’s summing-up is printed at full 
length by Sir James Stephen, and effectually disposes of the 
charge of partiality. No point of law or fact favourable to the 
accused was passed over. In particular the jury were directed 
to acquit the prisoner if they believed in the existence of a 
certain document, a sort of statement of account, said to bear 
Bollakey Doss’s signature, and entirely exonerating Nuncomar. 
The document was not produced, but secondary evidence (in 
strictness hardly admissible) was allowed of its contents; and 
with respect to the witness who gave this evidence, the 
Judge declared “that he delivered all his evidence till this 
morning with such simplicity and with such an air of candour 
and truth that I gave full assent to everything he said; and I 
am extremely chagrined that there has arisen any cause to 
suspect any part of his evidence.” The cause was the witness’s 
complete breakdown when recalled by the prisoner himself to 
be further questioned upon the document. Impey’s expressions 
are fully borne out by the following extract from a letter written 
by the junior counsel for the defence to his leader immediately 
after sentence :— 

“ How unlucky is the Rajah (Nuncomar) to have brought this mis- 

fortune on himself by desiring the last examination of Kissen Juan 
Doss (the witness to the statement of account) which hath overset 
all the weight of his former evidence. Sir Elijah observed that 
having proved from the first moment of his examination till the time 
the evidence was closed a fair and candid witness, he would have 
directed the jury to find him (Nuncomar) not guilty, as he looked 
upon the existence of the karar-nama (the statement of account) 
clearly proved by him till the moment he prevaricated after the 
evidence was closed.” 
This amply proves Impey’s good-faith; but it proves also a 
serious error in judgment, on which hardly sufficient stress is 
laid by Sir James Stephen. It is no uncommon thing in India 
—nor possibly elsewhere—as Sir James Stephen admits, “to 
bolster up a good case by perjury.” But if so, it was surely a 
harshness to treat the perjury of Kissen Juan Doss as by itself 
absolutely fatal to the defence. The point, however, does not 
seem to have been noticed by Impey’s accusers. Probably they 
never read the summing-up with any attention, a negligence of 
which Macaulay must have been equally guilty. 

We fully agree with the conclusion that Impey was technically 
right, or at least justified, in applying the Act of George IT. 
that made forgery a capital crime to the case of Nuncomar; 
but it is less easy to justify the refusal of a respite. We have 
not, however, space to give reasons, beyond the general one that 
a respite was plainly justifiable, and that where so justifiable a 
respite is well-nigh imperative. 

Impey’s defects were want of experience and want of dis- 
cretion. It never seems to have occurred to him that the evils 
of a bad system were not removable by attacks upon those who 
administered it, and had no alternative but to administer it. 
Hence he was in a state of perpetual quarrel, first with the 
Council, next with the Civil Service, and lastly with the European 
community, whom he deprived of their right of jury in civil 
cases, most of which, of course, were brought at the instance 
of native plaintiffs. In 1782 he was recalled, but it was not 
until 1788 that articles of charge were exhibited against him, 
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six in number, of which the first had relation to the trial of | was invalided home. Thus, though his point of view was some: a 
Nuncomar, and was the only one proceeded with. It is im- | what narrow, he had many opportunities of seeing the opera. ps 
portant to note that his recall does not appear to have been in | tions, and he is able to present a side to which official despatches ‘ost 
any way motived by his conduct of the trial. By a majority of | are not wont to refer. The outline of the course of events ig J en 
seventy-three to fifty-five, the motion for impeachment founded | well known,—the remarkable disposition of camps, which gave vid 
upon the first article was rejected by the House. The remaining] the Arabs advantages they were quick to recognise; the Po 
five articles dealt with other complaints of malfeasance of duty, | rearrangement which followed the arrival of the General; the Sua 
into the history of which, chiefly interesting on account of the | action at Hasheen; the severe fighting at the half-way zareba on atte 
light it throws on the beginnings of the present Anglo-Indian | the line to Tamai; the futile march to Tamai itself, and final] pun 
system of administration, Sir James Stephen goes at some | —not till the early days of April—the concentration of the Ost 
length. The evidence abundantly demonstrates Impey’s want | energies of the force on the Berber route, and the prosecution hav 
of tact and autoritaire tendencies, but wholly acquits him of evil | of the railway. On all these matters the writer has plenty to live 
or corrupt intention. His fall was caused, in part, by his own lack | say. He has “no wish to be critical ;” but it must be confessed kill 
of discretion, in part by the unappeasable rancour of the Whigs | that he employs a method equally efficacious, and his reflections Th 
against his friend Hastings, in whose ruin, due principally to | at the close of the chapter describing the zareba fight run a 
the slovenly character of his defence, Impey was thus involved. | criticism hard :— ah 
There are examples enough at the present day of the vindictive | “It remains a fact that cannot be contradicted or gainsaid, that bet 
feelings aroused by political differences to forbid any very | this terrible loss of life was occasioned by neglect in taking proper ue 
favourable comparison of later-day statesmen with ther po-| Pectin andofolartycarleamesy, combined ih tad 
decessors of a hundred years ago. In one of Sir J. Stephen’s | naited in the wrong place to begin with; and had the line of lar 
very pointed and pithy obiter dicta—some of which are a little | country more towards the sea been adopted, the enemy, if they dic 
too harsh in tone to be wholly acceptable—we are told that party | attacked us at all, would have done s0 at a great disadvantage, ag ne 
generates a faith as ardent as religion. But the faith should be there is mach less bush, and we should have beon apprised of their | 
3 i nate : : approach...... Instead of this we were marched into a thick an 
accompanied by charity. Charges as ill-founded and as vile as impenetrable [!] jungle, thereby giving all the advantage to the th 
those brought against Impey have quite recently been freely | enemy, and putting surprise at a premium. Suflicient precautions wi 
made against one of the most honoured members of the | were not taken to protect the force while working at the zarebas,— “ 
late Cabinet. There are abundant signs, however, that these why, nobody knows. The result was what ? A surprise. om 
have already recoiled upon their promulgators, and they will | The zareba fight has been the subject of much discussion. Some th 
need no such refutation as a long neglect has rendered necessary | of the above facts may possibly be disputed; others can doubt. ~ 
in the case of Sir Elijah Impey. In conclusion, we trust that | less be explained away. But there is one simple issue to which ar 
Sir James Stephen will find time to supplement these care- | the military aspects of the affair may be reduced. Given de 
fully written and most readable and profitable volumes by others | a pre-arranged plan of action, and seven minutes’ warning N 
that shall fully relieve the memory of the great Governor- | properly utilised, every soldier will admit that many valuable oc 
General from the load of infamy Lord Macaulay, in the heedless | lives would have been saved. Was there a pre-arranged plan? pe 
and culpable exercise of his marvellous literary faculty, has | How much warning was given, and what use was made of it? te 
cast upon the name of the founder of England’s Indian | Could earlier warning have been secured by different disposi- th 
Empire. Sir Elijah Impey no longer stands “in a posthumous | tions; and if so, why were those dispositions not taken P These tr 
pillory as a corrupt Judge and a judicial murderer,” and his | are plain questions, capable of answer. The writer pays a W 
rehabilitation goes a long way already towards clearing the | generous tribute of praise to the men who saved our arms from b 
memory of the far greater man with whose friendship he was | absolute disaster. T'o the minds of those who know the place b 
honoured. and the circumstances, no fight of recent times shows the ° 
sterling qualities of the British soldier in a brighter light, 
SUAKIN, 1885.* Caught unawares—in some cases away from his arms— . 
OrriciaL accounts of our small wars, written in the dis- | hampered by baggage animals and non-combatants, in | 
passionate, coldly judicial style which marks the great Staff | the very teeth of all the conditions which make for panic, " 
history of the German operations of 1870-71 are almost wholly | he responded at once to the supreme efforts of his officers, ; 
wanting. There is no military department which has the means | fighting and dying with the devotion of true heroism. y 
or the staff necessary for such a task, and there are no sufficient | Those who affect to believe in the decadence of the British : 
records to enable it to be undertaken. Yet there is not one of our | Army will do well to study the story of that Sunday afternoon. f 
many expeditions which is not full of teaching and rich in ex- | In his reflections on the results of the previous action at ; 
periences which may any day prove invaluable. Practically, | Hasheen the author is less easily justified. The wells are 
there are three sources of information open to the public and to | the strategic points of the desert, and Hasheen was for the 
the large class of officers keenly anxious to know their pro- | Arabs the nearest place of assembly to Suakin. Given water at 
fession—the somewhat meagre despatches written by Generals | any point, they are able to collect and remain, and Hasheen had | 
sometimes miles from the scene of action, and constrained to | for some time been occupied conjointly with Tamai, the Arabs : 
present a picture acceptable to Ministers at home; the un- | moving frequently between the two places. 'lhus,on March 19th, | 
authoritative utterances of Press correspondents, occasionally | the force found at Hasheen by the cavalry was small, while on 
hampered by an unintelligent censorship, and rarely free from | the following day it had been largely increased by a movement 
bias ; finally, the accounts brought home by individual officers, | from Tamai. The British occupation of the Hasheen hills, 
who necessarily write and speak with a half-knowledge, and can | though it did not deny the use of the wells by night, unques- 
tell only what they have seen. The inevitable result is ignor- | tionably prevented any Arab concentration there; so that the 
ance and even apathy with regard to our military operations. | force which Osman Digna avowetlly intended to hurl against 
The country is shocked by an Isandlwana, roused to temporary | the British troops when engaged in forming their first zareba on 
enthusiasm by a Rorke’s Drift, sometimes rendered dimly con- | the Tamai line was compelled to operate from a greater distance, 
scious that the management of affairs is not invariably perfect; | and suffered proportionate disadvantage. If the line of advance 
but of the hard uncomplaining work of her soldiers, the priva- | in the first instance had been along the Berber road, as the author 
tions and discomforts cheerfully borne, the heroism and fortitude | evidently considers would have been the best policy, the occupation 
equally admirable even when the results are not obviously | of Hasheen until the Arabs had received a severe lesson would 
brilliant, far too little is known. have been even more necessary. After recounting the story of the 
The writer of this sketch of the recent operations at Suakin, | long march to Tamai, with some 12,000 men and 1,800 animals, the 
perhaps wisely, disarms at the outset all literary criticism. He | writer concludes :—“ The mere fact of the enemy having dared 
informs us that he “has carried a sword more often than a pen,” | to follow us on our retreat from ‘'amai, and to open fire again 
and he writes in order “ to while away many hours of pain and | on the zarebas, shows how little real moral effect our operations 
suffering,” which have left their traces in the vein of sadness | had had upon them.” Yet, on the following page, we are told 
which runs through his pages. Like many another, he received | that “the campaign might now be considered over, and that we 
with enthusiasm a laconic summons from the Adjutant-General to | need not expect any serious opposition from Osman Digna.” 
hold himself “in readiness to proceed to Suakin at once,” and he | The result of the operations thus far had been that some 3,000 
appears to have subsequently served in the Transport Corps in | of Osman Digna’s best fighting-men were killed, and in the 
charge of water supply till after the advance to Otao, when he | language of a native, “the mountains were covered with wounded 
St aes gaa ae nie ae a, Arabs.” Osman Digna was, in fact, utterly crushed, and to 
“a rae ye le ; Kogen Beal on Oo. en Ts day has been unable to gather any large following. This 
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a 
cannot fairly be described as “little real moral effect.” 
Another defect which cannot be passed in silence is the in- 
justice dealt to the “friendlies.” It was only natural that 
men harassed by constant night attacks should grow suspicious 
and ready to believe any idle tales of the camp. With ten or 
twelve thousand Arabs in the bush within a short distance of 
Suakin, there was surely no necessity to attribute the night 
attacks to the friendlies, at that period only about 170 in 
number. Suakin was doubtless full of sympathisers with 
Osman Digna, and his spies were probably active; but the 
handful of Fadlabs, forced to live within the lines to save their 
lives, and commanded by a sheikh whose two sons had been 
killed by the Hadendowas, certainly did not furnish either. 
The writer naively betrays his prejudice. After admitting the 
yalue of the scouts who were told off to the outposts, and 
whose keenness of sight was of great use in discriminating 
between a crawling Arab and a waving mimosa bush, he 
says,—“ Somehow I never felt any trust in them.” They 
were dark-skinned, fuzzie-headed, rather unpleasantly be- 
larded; and “somehow” the author, in common with others, 
did not like them. Later, he goes on to speak of the “ acknow- 
ledged treachery of these people ;” yet, so far from treachery of 
any kind being proved against them, or even seriously imputed, 
they proved themselves faithful and trustworthy to an extent 
which only surprised those who did not previously know them. 
“ So much for the friendlies,” he triumphantly exclaims, alluding 
toa report that during the action at Hasheen a body of three 
thousand Amarars were “ waiting to see which way the fight 
went;” but these people were not “ friendlies” in any sense, 
and owed us no obligations. In their view, they had been cruelly 
deserted last year, and left to suffer defeat from Osman Digna. 
Never really sympathising with the rising, they were, nevertheless, 
constrained—as many better dressed politicians have been—to 
act the trimmer’s part for fear of consequences. It is, perhaps, 
too much to expect recognition of the fact that, without securing 
the sympathies—perfectly ready to be given to us—of the Soudan 
tribes, the mere military operations could have no lasting effect 
whatever, and the railway could not have been carried on. The 
book has some inaccuracies—Osman Digna, for example, cannot 
boast of pure French descent—but its more important details 
admit of little correction. 

The secret history of the fluctuations of policy which have 
marked England's dealings with the Soudan and sent so many 
brave men to their deaths will never be written. It was only 
consistent with that. policy that the splendid expedition which 
assembled at Suakin should be called upon to retire at the 
moment when fighting was over, and the country ready to drop 
into its hands. The extent.of the work accomplished and the 
full force of the blow administered to Osman Digna’s power are 
not yet realised. The country will settle down in time, and the 
railway will be built with an ease which everyone will claim 
to have always foretold. Meanwhile, it is as well that the 
“peculiar privations and dangers” undergone by the Suakin 
Field Force should not be entirely forgotten, and, in spite of 
certain defects of style and statement, this volume may serve to 
keep alive the remembrance of the lives and labours un- 
grudgingly given. If the results lack the brilliancy which has 
characterised other and less arduous campaigns, it is scarcely 
the soldiers’ fault. 

A FAMILY AFFAIR.* 
Ir is melancholy to notice a book of considerable promise 
like this when the writer for whom it gave so much pro- 
mise has passed where this promise can never be fulfilled. 
A Family Ajuir is a story extremely clever in its con- 
struction, and marked by considerable humour and know- 
ledge of life. If it be true that the most remarkable sketch 
it contains is taken a little too faithfully from real life, and is 
more of a copy than of an imaginative conception, it would not 
be possible to assert that A Family Affair disclosed a thoroughly 
original genius. For putting aside the picture of the Talberts» 
—a picture of admirable force and humour,—the merit of 
this novel consists chiefly in the vividness with which it 
delineates the mind of a cruelly selfish and brutal forger, 
and the skill with which it developes a very ingenious 
story. The incidental sketches, though sometimes lively, 
are very slight. The curate who falls in love with Beatrice, 
and who so drives his tricycle that he even persuades his 
Bishop to propel it cautiously for a brief trial, is a pleasant 
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though a faint sketch. The pompous financier, who is in- 
cautiously asked to dine with the Messrs. Talbert, and who, 
without intending it, insults so atrociously the Jewish guest 
who is sitting at the same table, is equally entertaining; and 
the art-critic who helps Frank Carruthers to the knowledge of 
the city in which the Madonna di Tempi is to be seen, is dashed 
off with a lively humour. But apart from the story, for con- 
structing which it is clear enough that Mr. Fargus had a real 
gift, the great interest of the book is the picture of the two 
Talberts, and, in a secondary way, the convict who is the evil 
genius of the piece. Wecannot think that Mrs. Miller, the wild 
predestinarian whose intervention is used to get rid of that 
evil genius, on his picture of whom Mr. Fargus evidently 
relied for a good deal of the effect of the story, quite re- 
warded the pains he spent in delineating her. That was 
a picture which needed a little more of introspective genius 
than Mr. Fargus probably possessed. Certainly the present 
writer has not found the study of Mrs. Miller’s religious 
mania at all as thrilling and effective as it is evidently meant 
to be. Mrs. Miller is a passably good second-rate figure, who 
is made use of very effectively in this tale; but no good judge, 
we think, would say that this sketch betrays genius of any con- 
siderable kind. And, again, the hero and the heroine, though 
passable, are certainly not living or interesting at all,—not 
nearly so much so as a dozen other living novelists could easily 
have made them. On the Talberts first, and on the villain 
Hervey in the second place, the strength of this novel as a 
picture of character must depend. 


The Talberts,—conventional in their very essence and yet 
good to the core,—full of the fussy household energies of women 
and yet not without the manliness of men,—are admirable, 
though if it be true that they are really a study from life, the 
credit of the author as a student of human nature cannot be 
rated nearly as highly as it otherwise would. Nothing could be 
happier than the way in which, while each of the brothers 
evades any intrusion into the other’s supposed secrets, any 
expense which is attributed by one brother to the actions of the 
other, is silently placed by the elder to the younger’s share of 
the account. When the child, whose origin appears to be so 
great a mystery, is introduced into the house, the elder brother 
suspects the younger of knowing more of the reasons why the 
child has been sent than he chooses to confess, and this is how 
he probes the other’s mind :— 


“The great June audit was this. We have seen how exactly just 
the brothers were towards one another, in the matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence : so it will be easily understood that the accounts 
were kept with the most clerkly correctness. Horace was the pay- 
master, and every item of expenditure was duly entered in an account- 
book—his long, elegant handwriting looking quite out of place when 
used for such base purposes. If the accounts were not kept by the 
Italian system of double entry, they were couched in a form which 
was perfectly intelligible. After all, there must have been a strong 
strain of trading blood in the Talberts. If one of them kept a horse 
more than the other it was charged to his account. If one was ill, 
and a doctor’s bill came in consequence, he was debited with the 
amount. Tradesmen’s accounts were dissected and charged off to 
the proper parties, and, as soon as possible after the 30th of June, 
Horace prepared an elaborate statement of affairs, which the two 
men checked throngh, signed, and settled up, whatever amount was 
due from one to the other. Nothing could have been fairer. But 
this year, when the accounts were submitted to his inspection, 
Herbert Talbert opened his eyes in astonishment at one item with 
which he was charged. ‘I don’t understand this,’ he said, laying his 
finger on one amount which stood against him. Horace, without 
looking, knew what it was. He had weighed the matter carefully 
before he made that particular entry. ‘1 think I have charged it as 
low as in justice I could,’ he said.—‘ But why is it charged at all ?”” 
asked Herbert, raising his eyebrows. Now the entry was: Wages of 
nurse, six months, £9 10s. ; estimated keep of nurse and child for six 
months, say £27 16s. Od. ; total, £37 6s.Od. ‘I thought,’ said Horace 
slowly— in fact your manner at various times gave me to understand 
—that it was right and just I should make this entry.’ Herbert’s 
face grew red. He was as nearly in a rage as he had ever been in 
his life. Yet he answered not in words. He took a quill pen, and 
drew a thick ink line through the entry, thereby giving Horace a 
morning’s work in recopying his elaborate statement, and altering 
the totals. Nothing more was said. Herbert’s manner of denial was 
more emphatic than words. His brother knew that he would never 
have disputed a sixpence which he was justly liable to pay. Horace 
did not apologise for his suspicion ; he felt that having allowed Herbert 
to blot and mutilate his fair balance-sheet without a word of protest 
was more than enough compensation, and no doubt Herbert thonght 
the same, for peace was restored, and the matter never again mentioned. 
The consequence was that, after the June audit, even Horace was 
unable to frame any theory to account for the way in which the boy 
had appeared among them. He felt, moreover, he had been rather 
taken in—that his consent to the child’s remaining had been won 
under false pretences, or, rather, because he had deceived himself. 
However, it was now too late to alter the course of events, and, to 
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tell the truth, Horace Talbert in his own grave, solemn way petted 
the child almost as much as Beatrice did.” 


Not less admirable is the picture of the brothers’ condition of 
mind when their niece leaves them unexpectedly, and they find 
themselves under the necessity of accounting to their household 
and to the world for her absence, without being really in any 
way able to do so :— 


‘At last Horace rose. ‘Something must be done,’ he said de- 

cisively.—‘ Yes,’ assented Herbert, inquiringly.—‘ We are, :t appears 
to me, placed in a most unfortunate position. This mysterious flight 
involves the most grievous consequences. We must do something 
which I feel sure will be repugnant to both of us.’—‘ You will not 
employ any one to trace her ?’—‘Certainly not. She is her own 
mistress, and can go where she chooses. I am thinking more about 
ourselves. Life will become intolerable if the matter gets bruited 
abroad.’ ‘How can we help it? All the household knows that 
Beatrice has gone, and gone without any luggage.’—‘ That,’ said 
Horace, with mild triumph, ‘I have thought out.’ He rang the bell, 
and asked for the parlourmaid. ‘Jane,’ he said, ‘Miss Clauson has 
been called to London. Will you be good enough to get such things 
packed in her trunks as she is likely to want for a lengthy visit. Also 
pack the nurse’s box and the child’s things.’ Jane curtseyed and 
withdrew. Presently she returned and asked how many dresses she 
had better pack. ‘Two morning and four evening dresses,’ said 
Horace, promptly. Herbert admired his brother’s great mind, which 
rose so equal to the occasion. Then Jane wanted to know which 
dresses. The two new ones, of course. Then what? The black 
silk, the black lace, the high body with jet trimmings, the brocade 
upper skirt, or what? For the moment even Horace was at fault. 
He soon recovered. ‘ We will come and assist you,’ he said. Sothey 
went to Beatrice’s room, and with eye-glasses fixed stood one on each 
side of the trunk and superintended the packing. Much as they de- 
lighted in odd jobs of this kind, to-day they felt no pleasure. They 
scarcely dared to glance at each other. They felt ashamed, as all 
honourable men do, who by irresistible stress of circumstances are 
compelled to act a lie. The packing was completed. Jane was sent 
to see to Mrs. Miller’s and the boy’s things. The selection of these 
our friends did not superintend. The boxes were brought down, 
placed in the waggonette, and Horace and Herbert drove away with 
them. Nothing could have been more skilfully managed. Even 
Whittaker was completely deceived. They took the boxes, and ware- 
housed them in Blacktown. ‘ You see,’ said Horace, as he turned the 
horses’ heads homewards, ‘ Beatrice has gone to London. She means 
to make a lengthy stay. She must want her things. Any woman 
would.’—‘ Every word you spoke was the exact truth,’ said Herbert, 
consolingly. .... . ‘You must excuse our not having sent to meet 
you,’ said Horace. ‘Thetruth is the roads are dirty and we could 
not have had the waggonette cleaned iu time to take us out.’— 
*Where are you going; for a drive ?’—‘ We are going to make a 
round of calls.’ Frank marvelled, and thought that under the 
circumstances this social amenity might have been postponed. 
‘It is a painful, a most painful duty,’ said Horace, ‘but we feel it 
must be done. We must go round and indirectly give our friends to 
understand that Beatrice has left us, under every-day circumstances, 
to pay a long-promised visit in London. We can see no other way 
of arresting inquiry and scandal.’ It was after hearing this that 
Frank understood how truly great was Horace’s nature. The 
brothers drove off. So far as time would allow they called upon 
every one they could think of. They called upon Lady Bowker, who 
had known them from boys; they called upon Mrs. Catesby, the 
stately, yet affable, well-dowered and better connected widow who 
loved artistic society ; they called upon the rector’s wife; upon the 
Partons, upon the Fletchers, upon many aristocratic and a few simply 
opulent persons. Being such universal favourites with the ladies 
they had no scruple in continuing their calls even to the very latest 
moment allowed by society. Then they drove home, feeling they 
had done all they could to throw a curtain over Beatrice’s extra- 
ordinary indiscretion.” 


The whole picture of these two old bachelors who look after their 
own glass, count their own linen, investigate minutely the habits 
of their own servants, and are at bottom so generous and good, 
though so devoted to the proprieties, is a picture to live. 

Inferior to this, though almost as good as it can be in its own 
more commonplace fashion, is the study of Maurice Hervey’s 
selfish brutality. When he wishes to impress upon his wife what 
it would cost her if she had to return to live with him, and deter- 
mines to torture her by insisting that, fora time at least, she shall 
return to hve with him, his strategy is conceived and described 
with a force which seems to us to indicate a very deep insight 
into the evil side of human nature, as well as a very consider- 
able experience of the condition of life amongst this class of 
ruffians :— 

“ Maurice Hervey’s approaching duel being of a peculiar nature, 
the preparations he made were also peculiar. They consisted of 
inducing the room he occupied, which, in an unmolested state, was a 
nice tidy apartment, to look as disreputable and dissipated as with 
the resources at his command it was possible. He gave no orders 
for his breakfast things to be cleared away, but added to the relics of 
the meal a bottle of whisky and a glass. He also laid a short pipe 
and a tobacco-pouch on the table. With great satisfaction he found 
in a drawer a dirty pack of cards: these were also placed in position 


to carry effect. He told the servant not to attend to his bed-room 
just yet; so that by his leaving the door of communication between 
the two rooms open, a visitor might have the privilege of gazing on a 





he made a very fair effect with them. He kept his own appearance 
in sympathy with the surroundings. He wore slippers which he 
down at the heel. His clothes were too new to look shabby, but 
putting on a soiled shirt, discarding his waistcoat and Cravat, he 
managed to get within reasonable distance of his requirements, Aj) 
these preparations were inspired by an exquisite refinement of 
malice. Metaphorically be meant to bring Beatrice down on her 
knees, and his cruelty told him that to one of her type, the Process 
would be doubly disagreeable when it took place in such a scene, 
‘Gad!’ he said, as he gazed round and approved of his handiwork. 
‘I wish I had my prison suit here. I’d don it once more for your 
benefit, my lady.’ He gave orders that if a lady called she was to 
be shown up-stairs at once, then he lit a cigar and lounged in the 
easy-chair. At five minutes to twelve, just as the man was wondering 
whether she would come or not, and if, in the event of her not coming, 
it would be well for his own interests to seek her at Hazlewood 
House, the door opened and Beatrice stood before him. He laughed 
a low mocking laugh, and without changing his lounging attitude, 
looked up at her. She took it all in, the disreputable look of the 
place and of ‘its tenant; he could see that by the quiver of her 
nostril, and the look of deepening scorn on her firm mouth. His eyes 
gleamed with triumph. And she, as she looked at him, the thought 
ran through her, how could she ever in her most foolish girlhood’s 
days have loved this man—have loved him even for an hour? Hig 
features were the features she had once thought so perfect—now no 
human creature on the earth could have inspired her with such 
loathing. She did not fear him, simply because she knew the worst 
he could do—the heaviest penalty she could be called upon to pay, 
Or she thought she knew.” 


And the conversation which follows these preparations is con. 
ceived with great force ;—indeed, so long as we are in company 
with this ruffian, we are made to know him almost as thoroughly 
as we are made to know Dickens’s less detestable ruffians of 
a lower class, Sykes and Flash Toby Crackit. All this part 
of A Family Affair seems to us masterly. 


When we come to the romantic elements of the story, we come 
to the weaker elements. Beatrice and Frank are a very con- 
ventional heroine and hero indeed. Mrs. Miller, the religious 
maniac, is a little better, and certainly a more original con- 
ception, though, as we have said, it is one worked out without 
that special genius for the particular sphere which is almost 
essential for any high success. We must add that we were a 
little disappointed not to find the brothers Talbert flashing up 
into some higher kind of chivalry at the end of the story. This 
we had half expected, and did not find. They remain, even 
when their affections are touched, the same impersonations of 
kindly and generous conventionality which they are in the 
ordinary course of their lives; and yet we had been taught to 
hope for something higher from them. On the whole, however, 
A Family Affair is a novel of very great attractiveness, and one 
which every one, had its author lived, would rightly have 
regarded as one of large promise. 





THE ANDAMANS AND THEIR INHABITANTS.* 
Tue position of the Andamans in the Bay of Bengal, lying half- 
way between the peninsula of Hindostan and the shores of 
Further India, attracted the attention of the Government of 
India towards the end of the last century. In those days of 
sailing vessels, it was highly important for the maintenance of 
the commerce with China to possess as many naval stations and 
places of call as possible ; while in the continual struggle with the 
French the advantage of a safe station fora fleet near the stormy 
Coromandel coast could not be over-estimated. Lieutenant Blair 
was accordingly sent, in 1788, to examine this group, and he re- 
ported that a natural harbour existed in which half the English 
Navy could ride in perfect safety.- That harbour now bears his 
name, and Port Blair is the present centre of the English adminis- 
tration in that group. A second mission, under Colonel Kyd,con- 
firmed allthat Lieutenant Blair had written in his report, although 
the claims of Penang or Prince Edward’s Island were considered 
to deserve the preference. However, both officers agreed in one 
particular, which was that the inhabitants were cannibals, and 
the statement, which tallied with what the Arab geographers 
had said nine centuries before, was confirmed by the barbarities 
inflicted on those crews which had the misfortune to be wrecked 
off the coast. The savagery of the islanders led at first to the 
abandonment of the colony, but the same cause also entailed, 
after an absence of fifty years, our return. Notwithstanding 
the increased importance of the place as a penal settlement 
since the Mutiny, our knowledge of the aborigines remained 
extremely scanty until the receipt of Captain Hobday’s Report 
describing the operations of the Andaman Topographical Survey 
in the early part of last year. We propose to place a summary 


* Narrative Report ofthe Andaman Topographical Survey. By Ca, tain Hobday. 





dishevelled sleeping apartment. Given the materials at his disposal, 
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ee 
of the most interesting facts contained in his narrative before 
our readers. 

We need not dwell at any length on the natural features of 
the group, which consists of four principal islands and a large 
number of small and unimportant islets. With the exception of 
the small cleared patches near Port Blair the whole of the 
jslands are covered with dense primeval forests, and many of 
the trees exceed 200 feet in height. Another peculiarity about 
them is that they grow perpendicularly for 100 feet before the 
pranches commence. The Andamanese are a race of Negritos 
with dark skins, and although short of stature they are described 
gs well made. There are nine distinct tribes, of whom the 
Bojigngiji and the Jarawas are the most important, and it is to 
them that our remarks will be confined. The Bojigngiji are 
the most civilised. They dwell nearest Port Blair, and contact 
with our officials has given them the taste and training neces- 
sary for a settled life. They cultivate their paddy fields with 
assiduity, and are, broadly speaking, a prosperous and unin- 
teresting people. 

The Jarawas are very different. They have not accepted the 
trammels of civilisation, and consequently preserve all the 
picturesque features of their natural barbarism. It is about 
this tribe that Captain Hobday gives the most copious informa- 
tion, contenting himself with saying of the other seven tribes 
that our knowledge is “ of a very scanty and doubtful nature.” 

The Jarawas, or little Andamanese, have always been and are 
still openly hostile and defiant to our authority. They lead a 
wandering life, passing from one temporary camp to another; 
and as their buildings are generally no more than shelters 
of a lean-to type—although it must be stated that Captain Hob- 
day found some tents of a more permanent character—these 
migrations, which moreover cover short distances, are unattended 
by any difficulty. They breed pigs, upon which they live, and 
they also catch fish and turtle; but their favourite pursuit is 
that of wreckers. Although several expeditions have been sent 
against them, they retain their ferocity in undiminished force, 
andas the other Andamanese do not understand their language, 
it seems a difficult, if not impossible, task to appeal even to their 
feelings of self-interest. Attempts have been made to do so by 
leaving presents for them on the beach; but up to now these 
have not produced any satisfactory result, for the Jarawas 
have always exhibited pronounced hostility towards those who 
brought these gifts. Captain Hobday entered some of the 
Jarawa camps near the shore, and found in them several large, 
substantial, thatched huts, dome-shaped, at least sixty feet in 
diameter and thirty or forty feet high. The thatching was 
supported on long poles, and each tent or hut would, he con- 
sidered, shelter about thirty or forty people. The interior 
showed that it was used for cooking purposes as well as sleep- 
ing, and the walls were ornamented with pigs’ skulls and 
trophies of the chase. These were beautifully cleaned and 
neatly bound up. Among other articles of furniture, cots were 
found, evidently used as bedsteads, and one rocking-cradle. 
Captain Hobday’s party was attacked by the Jarawas while 
engaged in building a station for observations at a little 
distance from the camp. One Pathan sepoy was wounded, but 
the natives escaped without loss. A few days later a Jarawa 
man and boy were captured. The man, who was wounded, was 
well taken care of and recovered, but eventually escaped. The 
boy remains in our hands, and may possibly prove the means of 
giving usa clue to the Jarawa language, while he might also 
enable us to show these people that our intentions towards 
them are not unfriendly. 

An experiment has been made to influence the Jarawas 
favourably by establishing on the Little Andaman island 
several self-supporting colonies of convicts. Although the con- 
ditions of life are more arduous, these settlers enjoy greater 
independence than in the regular convict stations round Port 
Blair, and consequently they willingly come forward. But, up 
to the present, they have been unable to exercise any influence, 
favourable or the reverse, on their Jarawa neighbours. The 
Jarawas resent their presence, and have made several raids on 
their settlements, killing all upon whom they could lay their 
hands. Revenge, rather than a desire for plunder, seen’s to have 
been their chief object; and, as these attacks have been committed 
with impunity, they have no reason to discontinue them. The bow 


aud arrow of the Jarawas is an exceedingly formidable weapon. | 


[heir arrows have broad, diamond-shaped heads, made of iron, 


with barbs; and, if the settlers are to hold their own, they will | 
have to be supplied with weapons equal to their assailants, | 


Such a proposal is open to much objection in the case of a con- 
vict population far exceeding the small garrison stationed in 
the islands. The probability is, therefore, that the attempt to 
exercise a favourable influence on the Jarawas by means of 
settlements in their neighbourhood will have to be abandoned, 
and that the only chance of reaching this people, and exer- 
cising a beneficial influence upon them, will be through such 
stray members of this tribe as may fall into our power. 
Assuredly no permanent good will be done until we, or some of 
the tribes dependent upon us, have mastered their language; 
and it is in that direction we anticipate that the most certain 
and durable advance could be made. Captain Hobday’s 
surveying expedition does but slightly raise the curtain which 
conceals the warlike Jarawas; but if the same zeal is exhibited in 
pushing our relations with them, and in mastering their language, 
as characterised the operations of our Indian Survey Depart- 
ment, we entertain no doubt that even the Jarawa Andamanese 
will in a short time join the ranks of their kinsmen, the peaceful 
Bojigngiji. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 
We give the first place in a set of rather inferior novels by 
writers who are quite capable of better than third-rate work, to 
Mrs. Alexander’s A Second Life, not because it is noticeably 
good in itself, but because in its way it is a conscientious, three- 
volume performance. Mrs. Alexander has worked hard, and 
has striven to make the very most of her incidents, her char- 
acters, and her conversations. It were to be wished, indeed, that 
Mrs. Alexander could lay in a small stock of Mr. Arnold’s holy 
horror of “useless labour.” It is long since we came across a 
book which has tempted us so sorely to indulge in skipping, simply 
because it contains such a superabundance of details. Why, 
for example, should half a page be devoted to twaddling ball- 
room criticism and slang like this P— 

“Who is Trevor dancing with ?’—‘ Nice, dainty-looking darling !’ 

—‘No great beauty to boast of.’—‘ Don’t know—uncommon fine 
eyes.’—‘ Well-bred look about the head.’—‘ She isn’t a patch on 
Laura Carrington.’ —‘Trevor is always discovering hidden treasures.’ 
—‘ Thinks no one a judge but himself.’—‘ She dances wonderfully for 
a mere school-girl.’—‘ Nothing to make a row about.’ ” 
Mildred Carr, the heroine of the story, marries Welby, a monster 
of Dissent, vulgarity, and selfishness, a sort of compound of Quilp 
and of a Scotch “ruling elder.” She discovers his character, 
and then husband and wife reproach each other superabund- 
antly. Mrs. Alexander might have spared us some broadsides 
of family Billingsgate like this :— 

‘©*T suppose I am guilty of your mother’s death, eh? I, who took 

her out of beggary, and surrounded her with every comfort.’—‘ You, 
who treated her like a servant, and forced her to feel every hour 
that she was a useless incumbrance, for whom there was no room in 
life ! ” 
The central incident in A Second Life is striking enough. 
Mildred Welby, to escape from the tyranny of her husband, 
conspires, with the help of a Polish guide, to have it universally 
believed that she has either fallen or thrown herself into an 
Alpine crevasse. She is thus able, although her husband is 
alive, to lead a second and self-supporting life as an amanuensis. 
Nor does she reveal herself until her husband is on the point of 
committing bigamy, to prevent which it is necessary for her 
to make him understand the deception she has committed. 
Here again Mrs. Alexander wearies us with the details of 
Mildred’s life with a capricious woman, and of the atten- 
tions, some odious and others welcome, which she receives 
from male friends of her mistress. If Mrs. Alexander had had 
the power of concentration, she would have made a good one- 
volume novel out of the story given with such tedious fulness in 
A Second Life. For she has undoubted capacity for sketching 
character. Welby, indeed, is too monstrous, at least in the 
third volume. He really believes himself to be a religious man 
after a fashion; and it is, therefore, incredible that he should 
degenerate, es he does in the long-run, into a_ swindler. 
“Uncle Gribble,” the good genius of the story, a plain (very 
plain) man, fussy and easily excited, who helps both Mildred 
and her brother, is a really clever and humorous sketch. 








Looked at as a chapter in the moral history of Graham 
| North, its rather weak hero, On Golden Hinges may be allowed 
to attain a certain measure of success; it has, besides, an air of 


| freshness about it. Graham North, the son of a broken squire, 


i} * A Seecnd Life By Mrs. Alexander, 3 vels. Londou: R. Bentley and 
nv Golden Hinges. By Dora Rus-ell. S vols. London: F. ¥. White and 

‘s Delight. By Charlies Gibbon. > vols sonden : Chatto and 

| ge of Conver sc. By Harriet Jay. Svels. London: F.V. 
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pays some attentions to Winifred Riddell, the daughter of one of 
his father’s tenants, which she regards in tooserious a light. He 
becomes engaged to Katharine Despard, a woman of beauty and 
worth, in spite of her being an heiress, to whom he is, besides, really 
attached. We have in consequence a whole host of complications. 
Winifred throws herself into the nearest river, and North in vain 
throws himself in after her. He is persecuted and all but murdered 
by the infuriated farmer, who believes him to be the cause of his 
daughter’s suicide. As a matter of fact, Winifred has been 
rescued by a cousin of Katharine, a military hero of a rather 
Ouidaesque pattern, enters his service disguised as a lad, and 
furthers his designs against North, whose rival this cousin is for 
the love of Katharine, by appearing repeatedly asa ghost. North 
is for a time kept from marrying Katharine, and after a morally 
invigorating amount of work finds himself in the Soudan in the 
character of a special correspondent. There he saves Winifred 
from death, at least for a time, and consoles her with the in- 
formation that he would have married her had she recovered. 
The Soudan incident is dragged in very clumsily, and there is an 
air of riskiness—to say the least—about Winifred’s position as 
servant to Major Despard. Yet there is plenty of life in On 
Golden Hinges, and several of the characters are in every sense 
good, notably Katharine, Graham, and Dorothy, the matter-of- 
fact sister of poor, imaginative Winifred. Grass widows, of the 
favourite Indian or military sort, are quite as much of an 
infliction in fiction as in real life; yet, after a time, one begins 
to enjoy the humours, and even to tolerate the tears and 
affectations of Mrs. Ballairs, who dotes upon Major Despard, but 
who only believes that she is doted upon in return. 

We are sorry to infer from the publication of Heart’s Delight 
that Mr. Charles Gibbon has given himself up to the writing of 
three-volume dreadfuls. The scene of JTeart’s Delight is laid in 
the north of Scotland, and the time must be the present, for 
among various absurd incidents in an utterly impossible story are 
attempts to assassinate the Queen by pistol and dynamite. Yet 
Mr. Gibbon introduces us to a chevalier, who is understood to 
be the true representative of the House of Stuart, to a sibyl, and 
to a villain, who is at once a forger, the claimant of an earldom, 
and the agent of a gang of dynamitards. There is hardly a 
redeeming feature in Heart's Delight, for Mr. Gibbon, although 
on Scotch ground, gives no sketches of genuine Scotch character, 
and contrives—an uncommon occurrence with him—to render even 
his heroine uninteresting. If Mr. Gibbon is in training for the 
work of a transpontine playwright, then no more is to be said. 
At the same time, those of us who enjoyed his earlier work must 
be permitted to regret that he should be found misusing—or 
which is worse, not using—his undoubted powers. 

In A Marriage of Convenience—the title, by the way, does 
not give the story in a nutshell—Miss Harriet Jay keeps away 
both from the Green Isle and the green-room. On _ that 
account, perhaps, her new story will hardly be as interesting 
to her admirers. But it shows a good deal of skill in that 
peculiar kind of plot-construction which is so dear to the readers 
of Miss Braddon and Mr. Wilkie Collins. The first part of the 
story, indeed, rather flags in interest. The motive of Mrs. 
Meason in preventing her granddaughter, Lady Constance 
Howarth, from marrying her cousin Frank, who is also the 
man of her choice, is rather an inadequate one. She has a 
musty old personal pique to gratify, but even that pique is not 
flavoured—as it ought always to be in such a case—with the 
sense of justice. When, however, Lady Constance marries the 
Duke d’Azzeglio, the ambassador and sensual egotist, above all, 
when the Duke takes into his service as private secretary the 
man to whom he had done the worst of injuries in Venezuela, 
Miss Jay proceeds skilfully. She displays great cleverness in 
making the vindictive Feveral both save Frank Howarth and 
shoot the Duke. A Marriage of Convenience does not belong to 
a very high order of fiction, and the writing in it is rather 
unequal. But it shows Miss Jay to possess undoubted melo- 
dramatic talent. 





REMARKS ON THE MAGAZINES. 
TuE Ninetecnth Century for this month leads off with a reminis- 
cence of the ‘“‘ Metaphysical Society,” by Mr. Hutton, “with a 
note by the Editor.” The Society, which was born in 1868, and 
died twelve years afterwards, consisted of fifty-nine members, 
embracing every shade of religious belief, from the dogmatic 
Agnosticism of the late Professor Clifford to the extreme 
Ultramontanism of Dr. (“Ideal”) Ward and Cardinal Manning. 
When we find that the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Gladstone, 


i 
Tennyson, Dean Stanley, Bishop Thirlwall, Professor Hyx 
Professor Tyndall, the Bishop of Peterborough, Mr, Frederig 
Harrison, Lord Selborne, the Dean of St. Paul’s, Mr, Ruskin 
Mr. Froude, F. D. Maurice, Dr. Martineau, Professor Seeley, 
Mr. Walter Bagehot, Sir John Lubbock, the late Dr, Mozley, 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, and Mr. John Morley were amos 
its members, we are surprised to learn from Mr, Knowles, 
its Honorary Secretary, that it came to an end becg 
after twelve years of debating [once a month] “there seemej 
little to be said which had not already been repeated 
more than once.” The field of metaphysics is very wide 
and varied, and we should have thought that a Society em 
bracing so many distinguished men of different opinions would 
have found no difficulty in the selection of subjects, or in the 
method of their treatment. Mr. Hutton’s “ Reminiscencg” 
is thrown into the shape of a report of a typical discussion, in 
which the principal debaters are Dr. Ward, Professor Huxley, 
Father Dalgairns, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Bagehot, Mr. (now Siz 
James) Fitzjames Stephen, Cardinal Manning, and Dr. Mar 
tineau. Mr. Hutton’s report does not profess to be accurate; 
but we infer from the editor’s prefatory note that it jg 
very like what the persons reported have at various times 
said in that society. The question discussed was, “(ap 
experience prove the uniformity of Nature?” One can easily 
guess how Dr. Ward would deal with a subject so peculiarly his 
own, and also how Cardinal Manning and Professor Huxley 
would deal with it. But it would not be easy to guess before 
hand how Mr. Ruskin would argue. He took the bull boldly by 
the horns, and declared that what the human mind naturally 
and instinctively expects is not the uniformity of Nature, but 
the interruption of our phenomenal experience. If a new Joshua 
were successfully to bid the sun to stand still, and then 
claim deference as a miracle-worker, Mr. Ruskin would answer, 
—‘‘ What! a miracle that the sun stands still? Not atall. I 
was always expecting it would. The wonder to me was its 
going on.” Amusingly paradoxical as this may look, Ruskin’s 
answer is undoubtedly sound at bottom. It is more wonderful 
that the planets should traverse their orbits unceasingly than 
that they should one day cease to do so. In another 
article Cameron of lLochiel gives a plausible argument 
for deer forests. He makes two assertions, and offers 
evidence for them,—first, that deer forests are economically 
a great advantage to the peasantry of Scotland, as attracting 
among them a large amount of wealth which would not other- 
wise be forthcoming; secondly, that large tracts of land, now 
reserved exclusively for deer, are unprofitable for any other 
purpose. Lochiel, as they call him in Scotland, is followed by 
an American writer who undertakes to show that America 
possesses a real, though untitled, aristocracy. Lovers of the 
violin will read Mr. Huggins’s article with interest; and Mr. 
Leslie Field believes that the solution of the Irish problem 
is to be found in a federation of the three kingdoms similar 
to that of the Canadian Deminion. But has not Mr. 
Vield overlooked one fundamental difference between the 
two cases? The Imperial Government is on all Imperial ques- 
tions supreme over the Canadian Parliament. Where would 
Mr. Field place the supreme authority in his scheme of federa- 
tion for the Three Kingdoms ? And, without a supreme authority, 
would not federation be very likely to end in disintegration? 
Father Ryder gives an interesting sketch of a Jesuit reformer 
and poet of the sixteenth century. The event is rare enough to 
be chronicled. Lord Melgund’s paper on “ The Recent Rebellion 
in North-West Canada” is worth reading on account of the 
author’s personal knowledge of his subject. 


The Fortnightly Review opens with a very interesting and 
instructive article on “The Paris Newspaper Press.” The 
writer lets his readers behind the scenes both as regards the 
leading organs of the Paris Press and the modus operandi of 
bringing out new papers. The latter does not seem to be a very 
formidable adventure. ‘“ Rarely a week passes without a new 
journal appearing or an old one disappearing; and all this 
mushroom growth does not imply the displacement of any 
great capital.” 
expense of a few numbers. “If the journal succeeds a little, all 
is well; if it does not succeed, the disaster is not great.” “ Not only 
every political group, but every fraction of a group, and indeed 
almost every eminent senator and deputy, wishes to inspire @ 
paper and to command an organ in which to carry on his own 
private political campaigns and intrigues.” ‘In France it does 
not cost more to keep a daily political, financial, and literary 
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newspaper than it does to keep a steam yacht, an elegant 
mistress, or a pack of hounds.” This system naturally 
engenders corruption, and the writer of the article shows how the 
Paris theatres have been brought under the direct dominion of 
newspaper cliques, and have woefully degenerated in consequence. 
Through the same agency the politics of France have of late 
pecome the shuttlecock of financial gamblers who have practi- 
cally superseded professional statesmen. French politics are 
now probably more corrupt than they were under the Empire. 
Mr. Sumner Maine has a good article on the ‘ International 
Tribunals in Egypt.” He accuses the International Judges, we 
fear with only too much truth, of subordinating their judicial 
fanctions to their political prepossessions and antipathies ; and, 
of course, he suggests various changes which are worth con- 
sidering, but which we cannot discuss here. Mrs. Lynn 
Lynton’s article on Pasteur is interesting, and will enable 
those who are not familiar with that distinguished man’s con- 
tributions to physical science to appreciate him, but she appears 
to be quite unconscious of the extent to which the German. phy- 
siologists have invalidated his supposed discoveries, especially as 
regards inoculation for splenic disease. The article is followed 
bya very readable one on “ Yacht Racing,” and that is followed 
by one not so readable on “Lord Peterborough,” by Lord 
Ribblesdale. The article, however, shows Lord Ribblesdale to 
be a well-read and thoughtful nobleman, with a considerable 
literary faculty. General Henry Brackenbury’s article on the 
Sondan is redolent of the desert—fresh, bright, invigorating. He 
calls attention to one great defect in our military expeditions, 
namely, the neglect to send scientific men with them. Weseem 
to have missed a great opportunity in this respect in the Soudan. 
Mr. Edwin Arnold has a paper on “ Death—and After- 
wards.” It is a dreamy meditation rather than a contribu- 
tion to theology or philosophy. Mr. Arnold’s creed seems to be 
a somewhat incongruous combination of Buddhist and Christian 
ideas. The attempt is not, and could hardly be, successful; for 
Mr. Arnold has not a very clear apprehension of the central 
doctrines of either religion. He asks,—‘‘ Does anybody find 
the ‘Immaculate Conception’ incredible ?” The answer is,— 
No; there is nothing incredible in the Immaculate Conception, 
whether the doctrine be true or false. But the context shows that 
Mr. Arnold means the doctrine of Christ’s birth from a Virgin, 
not that of the Immaculate Conception. Mr. Lilly’s article on the 
“New Naturalism” is very good. It shows in lurid colours 
the moral deterioration, not to say revolution, which the school 
of M. Zola is rapidly producing in French literature. M. Zola 
professes to act on the highest dictates of art and morals, 
which shows that good intentions and noble professions are no 
safeguard against a debasing and corrupting treatment of foul 
and obscene subjects. The warning is sorely needed just now 
among ourselves. Lord Balfour of Burleigh has a sensible 
article on “ Church and State in Scotland,” with which may be 
compared another in the Contemporary Review by Dr. Donald 
Fraser. The editor’s own article on “Home and Foreign 
Affairs” is, as usual, excellent, and affords wholesome food for 
reflection to the Tory Party. 


The articles in the Contemporary Review this month are all 
up toa fair average; and one or two are above the average. 
But they do not call for special criticism. Signor Bonghi’s, on 
“The Fighting Strength and Foreign Policy of Italy,” shows 
that Italy has become a formidable military and naval Power; 
that she is well disposed towards England; but that she still 
adheres to the Austro-German alliance. ‘“ Cholera, and its 
Prevention ” is a very opportune contribution from the pen of 
Professor Burdon Sanderson; Mr. Mulhall’s article on “ Prices 
and Gold Supply ” is both interesting and instructive to 
students of that subject. Mr. Rowe Bennett seeks, with 
much ingenuity, to put Christian ideas into the admissions 
of Messrs. Spencer, F. Harrison, and Matthew Arnold. M. 
Emile de Laveleye’s article on “ Pessimism on the Stage ” 
is interesting reading, and is aimed against the Evolutionists, 
who argue that the existence of evil and the triumph of in- 
justice, which is so conspicuous in human history, are neces- 
sary elements in evolutionary progress. The Bishop of 
Durham has an article in explanation and commendation of 
the White Cross Society, of which he is himself a member, 
and the object of which is to safeguard sexual purity. The 
peg on which the Bishop hangs his article is the “ apocalypse 
of evil” which the Pall Mall Gazette has exposed in all its 
hideous nakedness. The Bishop condemns the manner in 
which this has been done, but thinks the good resulting from 


it overbalances the evil. In this we cannot agree with him. 
Further, he seems to us to hope that avery humble new expedient, 
not definitely religious, will succeed where all the power of 
Christianity has failed. We wish it success most heartily. We 
only wish we could share his strangely sanguine hope. His 
own article breathes that pure and elevated spirituality which 
those who know anything of Dr. Lightfoot would expect of him. 

We have commented elsewhere on Mr. Stanley Leighton’s 
article in the National Review. It is followed by a fair and 
calmly reasoned article by Mr. Alfred Austin, advocating “A 
New Constitution.” He is greatly troubled by the incon- 
sistencies and contradictions of our foreign policy, in contrast 
with the substantial continuity of our domestic policy. His 
statement of this part of his thesis is clear and quite free from 
party bias, but his remedy, the withdrawal of our foreign 
policy from the field of party warfare, seems to us one of the 
most impossible suggestions ever made. The last decade of 
English foreign policy furnishes a crucial illustration of the 
mischief caused by party spirit and party exigencies, though 
Mr. Austin and ourselves would, of course, distribute the blame 
very differently. But his remedy, the appointment of the Foreign 
Secretary immediately by the Crown, the controllers of his policy 
being, not the Ministry of the day, but a Standing Committee 
upon Foreign and Imperial Affairs, selected impartially, as we 
infer, from both political parties, is the strangest in the 
world. Does he propose to withdraw Foreign Affairs from the 
consideration of the constituencies, and if so, how is it to 
be contrived? If not, how is he to prevent the constituencies 
from putting confidence in the recommendations of the same 
advisers on Foreign Affairs whom they are accustomed to trust 
in Home Affairs? Lord Pembroke publishes a sensible protest 
against State Socialism, and warns his party against the perilous 
doctrines and tactics of Lord Randolph Churchill, whom, how- 
ever, he does not name. There is also a shrewd article on “The 
Establishment of Newspapers,” in which the writer makes a 
very ingenuous admission :—‘ The anxious Conservative poli- 
tician who is deploring the state of the Conservative Press in 
the provinces will ask, What about the politics? I answer, the 
less the better.” Make your paper readable, and a good vehicle 
for useful information; but be shy of showing your Tory 
colours too openly. Such is the advice of this astute partisan, 
and it certainly does not show a very robust faith in the 
popularity of Tory principles. 

Blackwood is in a state of doleful perplexity this month. It 
rejoices ecstatically, of course, over the downfall of the Gladstone 
Government; but it is sadly distressed about the doings of its 
own friends, and especially about their Irish policy. It pensively 
admits that it is not proud of the Tory Government. It lives 
on hope, however, and comforts its drooping spirits with the not 
very confident anticipation of a Conservative majority in the 
General Election. That would put matters all straight; for a 
Tory Government in a majority would be a very different thing 
from a Tory Government in a minority. Just so, and Liberals 
cannot have a stronger motive for keeping the Tories in a 
minority. 

The most important feature of Macmillan, for August, is an 
article on “ The Riel Rebellion in North-West Canada.” This 
is deserving of serious consideration on its own merits, and 
acquires additional gravity from the trial and condemnation of 
Riel, of which we have just been informed. ‘The article, written 
by Mr. R. Mackray, is a lucid and succinct account of the recent 
rising. In it the grievances and the miseries of the Indians on 
many of the reserves in North-West Canada are frankly ad- 
mitted and temperately stated; so is Riel’s case, after an 
interesting description of that remarkable insurgent, who thinks 
he has a personal grievance against the Dominion, maintaining 
that he was outlawed, notwithstanding that a solemn pledge had 
been made him that he should share in the general amnesty to 
be granted to those who took part in the Red River Rebellion. 
The passage with which the article closes is a weighty one; it 
follows a serious representation of the decline of the herds of 
buffalo, and also of the other kinds of game which served as 
food to the Indian tribes, whose condition is pitiable indeed. The 
author says :— 

“There seems to be little doubt that the outrages perpetrated 
during the last few months are the desperate deeds of men maddened 
by famine. That they were incited to rebel by Riel is no doubt true ; 
but their chief grievance is the want of food. There does not seem 
to be any reason for suspecting the Indian agents of cheating the 


Indians, whose cry against the paternal government is that they are 
not able to live on the allowance made them, and that their reserves 
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are insufficient ; not that they did not receive what was promised 
them. When the Dominion took over the North-West from the 
Hnudson’s Bay Company, the Indians everywhere were contented, loyal, 
and happy. But the situation now is entirely changed. Then the 
whites lived in an Indian country, now the Indians are in a white 
country; and it is more than possible that the Indian is being un- 
generously dealt with. It is to be hoped that a more liberal policy 
may be inaugurated, otherwise the Indian may suspect that it is the 
intention of the white to starve him out, and his suspicions, once 
thoroughly roused will be hard to set at rest.” 

We hope the cry of these poor people will find an echo in the 
new Parliament. ‘The “ protection” of Great Britain ought not 
to be anywhere synonymous with starvation. Mrs. Ritchie’s 
“ Mrs. Dymond” goes on smoothly and pleasantly. “ Rhodian 
Society ” is the title of a somewhat cynical article, from which 
we gather that the island is an abyss of ignorance, and 
that the author considers the maintenance of such a state 
of things the grand object of the priesthood. The writer 
gives an odd account of the Governor of Rhodes, Khamel Bey, 
who is of a literary and poetical turn, considered dangerous by 
the Sultan, who allows him £50 a year to keep his pen quiet. 
This, as the writer justly remarks, “is quite a novel and Oriental 
way of making the profession of literature pay.’ Mr. George 
Meredith’s verses on “ The Thrush in February” we really must 
decline to accept as poetry. A bird which “ valentines,” sprays 
that “paw,” song that “spouts,” the city’s day described as 
“a vulture’s morsel beaked to bones,” and a sky that “takes 
darkness, long ere quite,” are ugly affectations incompatible 
with poetical language. 

Temple Bar is remarkably good. “ A Girton Girl” begins to 
move more briskly. Lady Pollock’s paper on Victor Hugo is 
interesting, appreciative, and judicious. A biographical sketch 
of the Princesse de Lamballe is profoundly affecting, but the 
author has omitted one moving incident in the story of the Duc de 
Penthiévre’s devotion to his daughter-in-law, and that persistent 
grief for her fate which ultimately killed him. It is his tracing 
out (in disguise) the route through which her body was dragged 
by the mob, and finding the little green-silk shoe that one looks 
at with a shudder in the Musée de Cluny. Perhaps this incident 
is not authenticated,—at least, it has always been believed by the 
Royalists. ‘ According to Her Lights” is an excellent short 
story. 

In the English Illustrated Magazine we have an interesting 
and opportune paper on “The Highland Crofters,” illustrated 
by four clever and characteristic drawings by Mr. Macnab. 
The delightful “ Pilgrimage of the Thames” is concluded. 
“Sinodun, from Day Loch,” from a drawing by Mr. Lucien Davis, 
presents a lovely scene. The mystical “Three Syrens” poem, 
with its quaint and graceful pictures, both by Mr. Walter Crane, 
is continued, with its thread of three ; it is fanciful and pretty, 
but it affects to be profound rather unsuccessfully. 


In Longinan’s Magazine, Mr. Walter Pollock contributes to 
the wearisomely abundant current literature concerning actors 
and acting, an article on “ Garrick’s Acting as Seen in His 
Own Times.” There is nothing new in this article, but the 
points are pertinently put ; and Mr. Pollock avails himself of the 
opportunity to pay Mr. Irving the compliment of calling him 
“our present Garrick,” although on his own showing the 
famous “abridgement ” and Mr. Irving have no characteristics 
incommon. Mr. Black’s serial story, “ White Heather,” is not 
attractive; it does not gain from the introduction of some un- 
couth Highland minstrelsy, and hard-drinking scenes are none 
the less repulsive for being Scotch. 

In Cornhill we have a pleasant bit of antiquarianism under 
the title of ‘ Unparliamentary Boroughs,” and a very funny 
story, with a dash of American ferocity in it, called “ A Cheap 
Nigger.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
_— Oe 

The Epositor continues its analysis of the Revised Version of the 

ld Testament, dealing in this number with the Book of Exodus; 
and it also contains a second paper of its critical estimate of the 
same. In the latter, well-founded exception is taken to several ren- 
derings. Professor Stokes’s article on “The Fayum Gospel Frag- 
ment” is equally learned and interesting. A short notice of Miss 
Rossetti’s “Times Flies; a Reading Diary,” by the Editor, is a 
beautiful piece of writing. 

The chief feature of Merry England is a poem by Mrs. Meynell 
(Miss Alice Thompson), entitled, ‘‘The Modern Poet.” It is of 














al 
unusual merit; quite equal, we think, to the best of her collecteg 
poems. Mrs. Urquhart urges some of the characteristic octrines of 
her late distinguished husband, under the Jefferson Brick-like title, 
“ Bloodshed.” Her paper is a thoughtful and interesting one, The 
Editor’s essay on Sir Henry Taylor, as ‘‘A Poet in Colonial Office,” 
with its eloquent tribute to the character and talents of Mr. Anh 
de Vere, is one of the best articles that has yet appeared jn this 
magazine, 

The Atlantic Monthly also boasts a pretty poem, “ The Constant 
Friend ”—meaning Love; and a pleasant contribution, “On Horge. 
back,” by Charles Dudley Warner. The other contents are common. 
place. 

Don Quixote. A Translation, with Introduction and Notes, B 
John Ormsby. Vols. I.and II. (Smith and Elder.)—We have here 
the first and second volumes of a new translation of Don Quixote, 
They include the First Part of the great romance. The Second Part 
is to follow in two more. So handsome a book as that which is now 
before us could not, in any case, be said to be superfluous, Don 
Quizote has never been presented to the public in better form. Then 
there is a valuable Introduction, which, besides giving all that jg 
known of the great humourist, does a discriminating justice to his 
masterpiece. To readers to whom, from what some one calls the 
“too-great shallowness of the human purse,’ these sumptuons 
volumes are not attainable, may be recommended the reprint of 
Charles Jarvis’s translation (why not give him his right name of 
Jervas?) which has appeared in “ Morley’s Universal Library” 
(Routledge and Sons). To get the whole of Don Quivote for two 
shillings (publishing price) is a really notable thing. 

The Sacred Nugget. A novel. By B. L. Farjeon. (Ward and 
Downey.)—Mr. Farjeon is an ingenious writer, and after he left 
off imitating the mawkish and unreal sentiment which constituted 
Mr. Dickens’s chief fault, he became a more attractive one. He 
has not, however, produced anything so good as his first story, 
“Grif.’ That had freshness and quaintness; in its successors the 
author has been imitating freshness and quaintness. In The Sacred 
Nugget he does not attempt either, but he has fallen back on the 
Dickens line of sentiment, and with the inevitable result. The 
intrigue of the story—a scheme by which a false danghter is palmed 
off upon a romantic and successful gold-digger in Australia, and 
sent out to him from England, to steal the sacred nugget, make 
away with his money, and be detected in her turn, the true daughter 
turning up of course—is clever. It is a new arrangement of old 
materials, a shifting of the bits of glass in the kaleidoscope ; but the 
combination is well contrived. Mr. Farjeon is hardly successful in 
the case of his “swell.” A cold, composed, haughty, indifferent 
young man, supposed to convey the exact ideal of a perfect gentle. 
man, calculated to inspire the lower classes with admiring reverence, 
is a stock figure in novels of a certain order. In The Sacred Nuggei 
this figure is called Horace Blakensee; but the author should not 
have endowed him with a favourite habit of constantly trimming his 
nails with a pocket-knife while in conversation with ladies, and 
holding up his hands to see whether he has shaped their ends to his 
satisfaction. We are under the impression that in the “ upper 
circles ’’ this custom does not prevail. 

In Partnership : Studies in Story-Telling. By Brander Matthews 
and Hf. C. Bunner. (David Douglas.)—The first of these stories is 
told in letters and telegrams, and perhaps reads better in that form 
than in any other that could have been given to it. The incident of 
a long-lost daughter of a wealthy house turning up in the person of 
a music-hall singer is made as much of in this way as the case 
admitted. “The Venetian Glass” is a tale somewhat in Poe's 
manner, but scarcely successful. One wants at least the suggestion 
of an explanation in a mystery of this kind. ‘ Love in Old Clothes” 
is an ingenious essay in style, and “Dear Jones and Baby Van 
Rensselaer” a pleasing love-story. On the whole, this is a pleasant, 
readable volume. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. By W. Mattieu Williams. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—This work, the author tells us, is based on a series of 
papers which appeared in Knowledge during the years 1883-84. It 
handles a most important subject, one which Mr. Williams justly 
remarks has been strangely neglected. A reader who wants to satisfy 
himself as to the value of the book and the novelty which its teaching, 
familiar in one way as are the facts which it gives, possesses, need 
not go beyond the first chapter on “ The Boiling of Water.” But if 
he reads this he certainly will go further, and will probably begin to 
think how he ean induce his cook to assimilate some of the valuable 
lessons which Mr. Williams gives. 1f he can succeed in that he will 
have donea very good day’s work for his health and his purse. We mus’ 
hold our judgment in suspense about some of Mr. Williams’s views 
(though these are always forcibly urged and well worth considering) ; 
but about the economical value of his book there can be no doubt. 

Nell Fraser; or, Thorough Respectability. By E. Iles. 3 vols. 
(J. and R. Maxwell.)—The relatives to whom Nell Fraser is sent are 
exactly the uncle and aunt of fiction, personages who, as Miss Yonge 
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n her last novel, have taken the unpopular place of the 
f ancient literature. They are inconceivably disagreeable 
d the poor girl is driven into marrying a husband whois 
not much better. Husbands of this kind are happily not long-lived, 
at least in the atmosphere of fiction. The right man, unaccountably 
anubbed and neglected before, turns up at the right time, and all goes 
well, The story, asa whole, is of the most commonplace kind, and 
not relieved by any force or grace of style. But it is loosely printed, 
in large type, and the number of pages in the three volumes does 


complains i 
stepmother 0 
and mean, an 


and 
not amount to 800. 

Our Cruise to New Guinea. By Arthur Kuyser. (W. Ridgway.) 
_Mr. Kuyser went in the ‘Nelson’ on the voyage which it made 
from Sydney to New Guinea last autumn, for the purpose of pro- 
claiming a Protectorate over New Guinea. And he gives us in this 
golamo—which, besides other merits, has the virtue of being one of 
the most reasonably brief books of travel in existence—an account of 
his experiences on that occasion. Here is a picture of a chief:— 
“fis face was painted bright yellow, picked out with black, while on 
his head were spread the plumes of at least three birds of paradise 
in regular tiers, like halos about his lengtby hair, a long stick through 
bis nose, with earrings and necklaces of sharks’ and dogs’ teeth, 
together with lockets of tusks and shells, adorned his upper person ; 
while round his waist was a broad belt, painted red, drawn so tight 
that the flesh bulged out on either side.” 

History of Japan. By Percy Thorpe. (F. V. White.)—This is a 
compilation of very doubtful utility. The older history of Japan is 
accessible to Europeans in Dr. Dickson’s excellent volume, and in the 
pages of the “Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan ;” the 
more recent in the “ Dream of Genji’ and the “ Kinsé Sbiriyaku ” 
(Short Account of Modern Times), by our present Minister at Bangkok, 
and in Mr. F. O. Adams’s History, published some few years back. 
From these sources a far better account of the evolution of the 
Japanese Empire might have been compiled than from such works as 
Mr. Thorpe seems mainly to have relied upon, and, had he used them 
more freely, many of the errors he has fallen into would have been 
avoided. We have not space to particularise these—suflice it to say 
they betray the author’s unfamiliarity with the language and literature 
of Dai Nippon. An appendix gives an interesting account, taken from 
the columns of the London and China Telegraph, of the new nobility, 
which is in great measure a revival of the old aristocracy prac- 
tically abolished in 1868-70. There are five orders—duke, mar- 
quis, earl, viscount, and baron—distinguished, we may add, 
by little Chinese syllables that sound meanly enough. Primo- 
geniture has always existed in Japan, and is maintained in the 
new peerage. Within narrow limits, ascendants and descendants of 
the newly-created noble share his honours; but the privileges—which 
do not appear to have been defined—are enjoyed by the titular, his 
son,and grandson, only. A peer may not marry without the consent 
of the Mikado. Collateral descent of a title is not allowed, a matter of 
no importance in a country where adoption is usual. But adoption, like 
marriage, requires the Imperial consent. The peer must maintain 
all his relations ; which, again, is a provision of the common law of 
Japan. Of all ranks, the total in 1884 was five hundred. What part 
this curious House of Lords will play under the constitutional system 
to come into operation a few years hence, it is not easy to foresee. 
But if the “kugé”’ and “ buké” of old have had a real rebirth in the 
new orders, it will be for the first time in history that such a revival 
of an aristocracy once dead has taken place. 

Mrs. Keith’s Crime. 2 vols. (Bentley and Sons.)—There is some- 
thing truly dramatic about the conception and the execution of this 
story. Mrs. Keith is left a widow, with two children—a boy and a 
girl. She loves both dearly ; but her heart is wrapped up in the girl, 
who shows signs of mortal disease, and who is ordered to a warmer 
climate for the winter. The boy dies of scarlet-fever. Then the mother 
goes abroad with the invalid. The life of a little Spanish watering- 
place is graphically described ; little comedies of various kinds go on; 
there are lovers’ meetings, and quarrels, and reconciliations; buying 
and selling ; little intrigues for things considered desirable, and all 
the other commonplaces that make up ordinary life ; and meanwhile 
the great tragedy of Mrs. Keith and her dying child is working itself 
out. For not only is the child dying—that she knows for a certainty, 
having, indeed, forced the truth from a doctor’s unwilling lips—but 
she is dying herself. And her crime! What is that? That we shall 
leave the reader to find out, if he will, for himself. Our impres- 
sion is that, considered by itself, the act is so improbable as to be 
inadmissible. Mad women may do such things; but no one that had 
the sanity to tell her own story so rationally as Mrs. Keith is repre- 
sented as telling it could have been mad. We feel this strongly ; and 
at the same time we cannot help saying that, apart from all con- 
sideration of probability, the story is repulsive. The force of the 
tragic contrast between the gloom of the inner life which Mrs. Keith 
leads, first with her plan, then with her purpose, and the brightness 
and cheerfulness of the scenes that surround her, is undoubted. But 
the power thus shown is exercised in a morbid and hysterical way. 


The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Edited, with a Translation, 
Intreduction, and Notes, by Boswell D. Hitchcock and Francis 
Brown. (J.C. Nimmo.)—Of the several editions of the “ Teaching ” 
none is more worthy cf the student’s attention than this. A very 
full introduction gives an account of this very remarkable work of 
Christian antiquity (certainly the first in intrinsic value of the sub- 
Apostolic writings), of the circumstances of its discovery, &c. Then 
follows, first, the text, with a translation on the opposite pages, and 
then notes. An appendix gives, among other things, a catalogue of 
American treatises and articles on the “Teaching.” Criticism has 
been evidently very busy with it in the States. 

A Happy Error. By Mrs. Hibbert Ware. 3 vols. (F. V. White.) 
—Here is one of Mrs. Hibbert Ware’s realistic stories. It has not 
much of a plot, but then this is often characteristic of real life. 
Things move on without any particalar mysteries or difficulties, and 
seldom present the dramatic contrasts which go to make up an ex- 
citing romance. There is, it is true, a mystery of a certain kind ; 
but it is such that the least experienced novel-reader wi!l be able to 
guess it. Indeed, the wonder is that the person most interested does 
not see what must have been patent to every one. But it is not in 
the plot that the charm of the story—for a charm it has—is found to 
lie. A number of people, who are not, indeed, remarkably bad or 
good, stupid or clever, are described in the mest natural way in the 
world. Squire Martin, with his brusque ways; the irrepressible 
Archie, who is always going to make a fortune for himself and his 
friends, but infallibly loses every sixpence which he can get into his 
hands, are always entertaining. Marie Evclin makes a pleasing 
hervine, and poctical justice is satisfied when she not only is betrothed 
to the man of her choice, but secures her fair share in her father’s 
estate by “the happy error,” from which Mrs. Ware takes by an 
after-thought the title of her book. 

The Bewick Memento. With an Introdaction by Robert Robinson. 
(Field and Tucr.)—This volume is constructed on the same plan as 
other ‘“ Mementoes ” which have been noticed in these columns. Mr. 
Robinson’s “Introduction” is too brief; but he has, it scems, a 
work on Bewick in hand. The wood-blocks were sold in a lot to 
Messrs. Robert Ward and Sons, of Newcastle, for £2,350. Then we 
have the catalogne of the “supplementary sale,” and that of the sale 
of miscellaneous effects, the price fetched and the name of the pur- 
chaser being given. The largest sum recorded in the sale was given for 
lot 183, ‘ Bewick (T.) ‘ History of British Birds,’ interleaved, 2 vols. 
8vo, boards, uncut.” With this was bound up an explanation written 
by Bewick in pencil, and traced over in ink by his eldest daughter, 
of a large number of the tail-pieces. This fetched £105. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. By George R. Sims. (Chatto and Windas.) 
—No reader of this story will complain of a want of thrilling in- 
cident. Incidents abound, and the stage, so to speak—for the term 
seems to suggest itself naturally when we think of this book—is 
crowded with characters all more or less characteristic. There is a 
little difficulty, indeed, in remembering them and their relations to 
each other. There are some four or five villains, for instance, each 
one of whom is quite villainous enough to have a story to himself. 
Such awealth of material of this kind, indeed, does Mr. Sims 
possess, that the apparently promising murderer whom he introduces 
to us in his first scene—confessing his guilt under fear of instant 
death by shipwreck—is relegated to private life, and is found to be 
nothing more than a dissipated fellow who has been keeping his 
orphan niece out of her property. Another villain catches a bad 
cold, and dies of consumption—a commonplace and yet, as far as we 
remember, novel way of disposing of a troublesome character when 
he has discharged his fanction in the story. There is comedy as 
well as tragedy in Rogues and Vagabonds ; but the comedy is some- 
times a little too much like Charles Dickens’s, and that not at his best. 
But on the whole we have here a very readable novel, published too 
—no slight recommendation—in a sensible shape, that of one volume 
not too big for the pocket. 

Nature’s Nursling. By Lady Gertrude Stock. 3 vols. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—If the author would keep her political pre- 
possessions a little more in the background, it would be as well. The 
cause of the Pope’s “temporal power” may be a very good one, but 
the advocacy of it is somewhat of an intrusion in the pages of a novel. 
It would certainly have increased our pleasure—ea pleasure which we 
gladly own has been considerable—in the reading of this story if we 
had not been called upon to assent to a very vigorous condemnation 
of the kingdom of Italy. Lady Gertrude Stock should read carefully 
the history of Papal rule,—say from 1748 to 1848, not to go back to 
more remote times. Her heroine is the daughter of a ne’er-do-weel 
son of a very stern true-blne Presbyterian Earl. er mother has 
been divorced, and her father, an agnostic in belief, has kept her 
carefully from all religious teaching. She is, therefore, emphatically 
“Nature’s nursling,” and is not a bad result of the educa- 
tion. Muriel’s father, reduced to the end of his resources, is 
compelled to give her up to his father’s family. Meanwhile, he 
puts her for a time in the charge of his own divorced wife, 
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now a repentant and devout woman. ‘The arrangement is ex- 
traordinary, beyond all limits permissible in fiction; but we are 
inclined to overlook it for the opportunity it affords of introducing 
Muriel’s first love-story, ending in her quasi-engagement to the young 
René, Vicomte du Chatelet. René is a most delightful young lover, 
and we are really sorry when the author thinks it necessary that he 
should be inspired with a mission to defend the Temporal Power, 
join the Papal Zouaves, and be mortally wounded at Mentana. We 
could not get up any interest in the middle-aged Alan Gray, who, the 
young Zouave being, we suppose, too good to live, finally carries off 
the prize. And—not to jest on so serious a subject—is there not a 
little defect of taste in the way in which both of Muriel’s lovers 
make a vow, and both have their wishes, though these might seem 
contradictory ? But it would be ungracious to criticise any further 
a book the attractions and merits of which far outweighs its defects. 

Words of Warning, Words of Cheer.—We can find no name of com- 
piler or publisher to this very meritorious collection of wise sayings. 
There is something for every day in the year, these “‘ somethings ” 
being gathered from a very wide variety of sources, and gathered, 
too, with much judgment and taste. The form of this collection is 
one that adapts it for being hung up on a wall, the pages being 
fastened together with a heading of oak to which a ribbon is 
attached. The two or three moments given to looking at the “lesson 
of the day ’”’ would not be ill-spent. 

GuipE-Booxs.—Messrs. Cassell and Co. publish three “ Official 
Guides,” to the Midland Railway, the London and North-Western 
Railway, and the Great Western Railway. All three are useful and 
even readable volumes, appropriately illustrated, and written with 
freshness and liveliness. Now and then we may object to a phrase, 
as when London is contrasted with Birmingham as the “ Metropolis 
of Middlesex ’’ with the ‘‘ Metropolis of the Midlands,’’ Surely that 
is somewhat disparaging to the greatest city of the world, the heart 
of which, by the way, is not in Middlesex at all, and which has no 
small part of its vast domain in Surrey. When we have further 
objected to the practice of inserting advertisements in the body of 
the work—why, e.g., face the account of the journey, “ Chester to 
Manchester,” with a hideously graphic recommendation of some- 
body’s “dog-soap’”’? P—we have done with our grumbling. These 
volumes are a really valuable recognition of the claims of 
the United Kingdom as a country to travel in. Will not 
the railway companies follow up the publication of them 
with a more generous, or rather more accommodating, treatment 
of their passengers? These guides are but of little use to those 
who are not allowed to break their journey save at one or two 
definite places. Why not issue tickets which would be available in 
any way the passenger pleases, provided he did not travel over the 
same ground twice? And, if the idea is not too shocking to be pro- 
pounded, why not allow atraveller to go to Manchester, say, by the 
Midland, and return by the London and North-Western ? A more 
extensive undertaking than the volumes just noticed is Paterson’s 
Guide-Book to the United Kingdom. (W. Paterson, Edinburgh ; Stan- 
ford, London.)—It is by the author of books which have had a 
decided success, and has every promise of being a success itself. It 
is plentifully furnished with maps, plans of important towns, ground- 
plans of cathedrals (an admirable and, as far as we know, novel 
feature), &c., and while it supplies the usual information which the 
traveller wants for his material comfort, it also supplies some really 
instructive and profitable reading. A smaller volume, Paterson’s 
Guide-Book to England and Wales, the preface to which is signed 
with the name of John Merrylees, supplies travellers who do not 
wish to extend their journey further afield with the information they 
need. We have also to mention, as coming from the same publishers, 
the new issue of a volume of which we have before spoken with well- 
deserved praise, The Englishman’s Guide-Book to the United States 
and Canada. 





MaGazines, Erc.—We have received the following for August :— 
The Art Journal, the line engraving in which is ‘A Reverie,” from 
the drawing by Marcus Stone.—The Magazine of Art, a good number. 
—Part 1 of Familiar Trees (“The Oak’’), by G.S. Boulger, with 
coloured plates by W. H. J. Boot (Cassell and Co.)—Journal of the 
Statistical Society.—The Westminster Review.—The Homiletic Maga- 
zine.—The Scottish Church.—The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review.—The Monthly Interpreter.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.— 
Belgravia.—Time.—Temple Bar.—London Society.—The Argosy.— 
The Theatre—The Antiquarian.—The Science Monthly.—Science 
Gossip.—The Asclepiad.—The Dublin Review.—Chambers’s Journal. 
Cassell’s Magazine.—The Quiver.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday 
at Home.—All the Year Round.—The Sunday Magazine.—Aunt Judy’s 
Magazine.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—The Boy’s Own Paper.— 
Harper’s Monthly and Harper’s Young People. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications wpon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PusiisHeEeR, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Haslam (W.), The Lord is Coming, cr 8vo ... .... (Morgan & Scott) 3 
Hatton (J.), John Needham’s Double, 12mo .., (J. & R. Maxwell) 1) 
Hobart (Lord), Essays and Miscellaneous Writings, 2 vols. 8vo...(Macmillan) 25/9 
Hugo (V.), Outlaw of Iceland, cr 8V0 ..........cccceceseeeeeeeeeoes (Ward & Downey) 2 
Jenkins (D. R.), Eternal Life, cr 8V0 ........ ..cccsssececsesseeeeeseesenees (Alexander) 50 
Kane (W. F. D. V.), European Buatterf (Macmillan) 10/g 
Living Waters, TOxG BOOK, S2M0' «2.000.020.6000: <.s00cscerecrnsccscceveesesseeses (Hawkins) 1/¢ 
Mallezon (G. B.), Ambushes and Surprises, 8vo... ...(W. H. Allen) 18/9 
Murray (J. C.), Handbook of Psychology, cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 7/g 
Prince of Peace, Text Book, 32mo .................4045 (Simpkin & Co.) 1) 
Richmond (W. D.), Colour and Colour itin 7, Keavcenasecenenats (Wyman) 59 
Saint (J. J. H.), Voters and their Registration, cr 8vo ..(Butterworth) 10/6 
€chaff (P.), The Oldest Church Manual, roy 8vo .. (iT. & T. Clark) 9/9 
Service (J.), Prayers for Public Worship, cr 8VO ........e cee ceeceeee (Macmillan) 4/ 
Villari (L.), Camilla’s Girlhood, 2 vols. cr 8V0_ ..........cc.cecceseseeeeesees (Unwin) 21/9 
Wood (J. R.), Devotional Reading for the Day of Rest, cr Svo ...(Alexander) 2/g 
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; Certificated Student of Girton College, Cambridge. BOYS. Separate bed-rooms. Covered fives-court, oe — en mechan type a of Home. 
This School provides a thorough education at a | swimming-bath, &c.—Address, Rev. E, R, PHELPS, ighest musical advantages ; goud schools ; eminent 
} moderate cost. Hous9 girls received from the age of 9. | Brinklea. professors. English Church. Reference is permitted 
NEXT TERM begins OCTOBER 2nd se en - rete ea eee _ | to the Countess Miinster, German Embassy, London, 
i a —— EV. PREBENDARY STEPHENS, and has herp — a h and German,.-—Further 
: AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex, strongly | Particulars on application. — 
: > m Miss MONYPENY’S SCHOOL, 










XUM 


Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 


RECOMMENDS ( 
affiliated with St. John’s College, St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea. Terms from 80 guineas, college fees included. 


] ONN AM RHEIN.—Dr. MEESE, 
LL.D., of the University of Gittingen, Hanover, 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS preparing for Examina- 










| rage Languages, nn Roce ny ‘ IGE GLEN tions or req ring General Education.—Apply, for 
nglish spoken. ‘Terms on application. Highest RINITY COLLEGE, “Cen nesitenlacs. to Die, MIRE. 40 Geumuehaler 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highlands). particulars, f 2 oh, wumMschule 


Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
RACTICAL TRAINING for MEN 
of 18 years and upwards, preparing for Colonial 
or English Farming, Breeding and Management of 
Live Stock, Dairying, Estate Carpentry, Blacksmith’s 
W ork, Mensuration, &c. Accommodation for Ten 
Pupils. — For prospectus, apply “ SECRETARY,” 
East Harptree, Bristol. 





CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic, practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life. Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
for competition In August. Home provided for the 
holidays for Indian and Colonial Boys. 

For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. 
The WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B. 





Allee. 
RENCH and GERMAN ffor the 
ARMY in FRENCH SWITZERLAND.—Dr. 
AUCKENTHALER PREPARES a_ LIMITED 
NUMBER of PUPILS in French and German, 
especially for the Army and other Examinations, 
Resident French, English, and German Masters 
careful supervision.—Address, La Villa Ouchy. 
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|. etamabae so oe MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 





In aid of the Funds of the General Hospital. 





TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
FRIDAY, 


AvGust 25rn, 26TH, 27TH, and 28TH, 1885, 

PrincipaL VocaLists:—Madame Albani, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, 
Madame Trebelli, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Joseph 
Maas, Mr. Santley, Mr. F. King, Mr. Watkin Mills, 
and Signor Foti. 





BOLO VIOLIN ..0:..000000c00 SENOR SARASATE, 
CORIICIOR ccccesisceresssnnens HERR RICHTER. 


BAND anv CHORUS or 500 PERFORMERS. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
Turspay Mornina, August 25th.—‘* ELIJAH.” 
Turspay Eventng.—NEW CANTATA, by Mr. 

FrEDERIC H.CowEn, entitled“SLEEPING BEAUTY,” 
composed for this Festival ; and a MISCELLANEOUS 
SELECTION, including OVERTURE, by WaGner. 

WEDNESDAY Mornina, August 26th.—*‘ MORS ET 
VITA,” composed expressly for this Festival by 
Monsieur CHARLES GOUNOD. 

WepneEspay Eventnc.—NEW CANTATA, by Mr. 
Tuomas ANDERTON, entitled **‘YULE TIDE”; 
VIOLIN CONCERTO, composed by Mr. ALEXANDER 
C. Mackenzie; and SYMPHONY, by Mr. Esenrezer 
PrRovtT. 

Tuurspay Mornine, August 27th.—* MES*IAH.”” 

Trurspay Eventnc.—A NEW CANTATA, “THE 
SPECTREH’S BRIDE,” by Herr ANTON Dvorak 
(composed expressly for this Festival); Mr. Guap- 
STONE’S Latin Translation of ‘‘ROCK OF AGES,” 
composed by Dr. Brivgr, Organist of Westminster 

eye 

Fripay MorninG, August 28th.—NEW ORATORIO, 
“THE THREE HOLY CHILDREN,” composed for 
this Festival by C. Vittiers STANFORD; BEETHOVEN'S 
“CHORAL SYMPHONY.” 

Fripay Evenina.—“ MORS ET VITA.” 








Tickets for Secnred Seats for each £5. d. 
Morning Performance 1 

For Unsecured Places............. 

For Secured Seats for each Evening Per- 
RINININD  suisedasckhsictovswacsveicans 

For Unsecured Places.. 














The STRANGERS’ CoMMITTEE will Ballot for and Select 
Places for persons (whether resident in Birmingham 
or not) who cannot conveniently attend to Bal'ot for 
their own places. 

Application to the Strangers’ Committee, accom- 
panied by the price of the places required, may be 
made, either personally or by let‘er, to R. H. M11- 
WARD, Esq., the Chairman of that Committee, 41 
Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 

Persons desirous of engaging Apartments are re- 
quested to make application, personally or by letter, 
to Messrs. Harrison and Harrison, Music Sellers, 
Colmore Row and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, where 
a Register of Lodgings may be inspected. 

Applications for detailed Programmes to be address- 
ed to Mr. Ronert L. Impey, Secretary to the Festival 
Committee, 26 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 





| aed ALBERT ASYLUM, 
LANCASTER. 


For the Care and Training of Idiotic, Imbecile, and 
Weak-minded Young Persons. 





Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE: 
The Right Hon. Lord WINMARLEIGH. 


This Institution, for 600 Inmates, has an Estate of 
105 acres in a charming and salubrions situation 
near the sea. It is provided with Schools, Work- 
shops, Farm, Garden, and every accommodation for 
the proper classification and training of feeble- 
minded youth. The establishment is under efficient 
medical superintendence, and there is also a well- 
equipped detached Infirmary, 

Paying Pupils (at various rates) received f om any 
part of the country. 

Free Pupils, elected by the Subscribers, must 
belong to the Associated Northern Counties of 
Englaud; and Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
for their maintenance are earnestly solicited. 

Terms, Regulations of Admission, &c., may be had 
01 application to 

JAMES DIGGENS, Sceretary. 





RUNTON HOUSE, Quarry Hill, 
Lancaster, is a Detached BOARDING HOUSE 
for special Private Pupils at the ROYAL 
ALBEKT ASYLUM. The private grounds, two- 
and-a-half acres in extent, command fine views of 
Morecambe Bay, the Lake Mountains, &¢c.—For 
terms and full information, apply to Mr. JAMES 
DIGGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, Lan- 
caster, 


RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER. 
LAND for WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, and 
other EXAMINATIONS,—Mr. F. MEREWETHER 
(B.A., Oxon.), some time Master at Cheltenham 
Colieze, RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS 
at Chalet de Lucens, Canton Vaud. Efficient staff. 
Every facility for modern languages. References 
kindly permitted to the Bishop of Dover, the Dean of 
Canterbury, and parents of former pupils.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to Mr. MEREWETHER, or to Messrs. 
ASKIN, GABBITAS, and KILLIK, 38 Sackville 
Street, W., who will forward prospectus and more 
detailed information on application, 





S T GEORGE'S HOSPITAL DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING, 
k MEDICAL SCHOOL, I | ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. LONDON. , 


ON 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues fp 
THURSDAY, October Ist, when an Introductory ———— = ee, 
Address will be delivered by Timothy Holmer, Esq., | BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES & 
F.R.C.S., at 3 p.m, se 





The following Entrance Scho’arships will be offered Post Orders Promptly Ex-ented. 
for competition :— LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 
1 Scholarship, value £125, for the sons of aan : = i 
medical men who have entered the School during the Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
current year, 2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, | cattsed by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 
open to all students commencing their studies. The ~~ 
ee for these three Scholarships will be Latin, 5 P E C T A C L ti S, 
French, or German ant Elementary Physics, and the | Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 


examination will be held on Monday, October 5th. Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, Fg 
3. A Scholarship, value £90, open tv all students | OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET oReg 
who have entered the school during the current year, Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Juli % 
and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since | qict, F, D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P Dr. Bi Boe 
October, 1884, Subjects—Elementary Biology, Ana- Consulting Physician, Westminster "Hospital, — 
tomy, Physiology, and Practical Chemistry. 4. A | Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Prose” 
Scholarship, value £75, for students who haveentered | tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry Bircinn 
during the current_year and have passed the Oxford | jam Branch, 5 Corporation Sireot J+ Dirming- 
lst M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B, Subjects— , — 


f yf ysiology. The examination for these 
Scholarchips wilt beheld duringthemonthot october, | COMMERCIAL UNION 





The following sees ane pr ies oe also open ASSURANCE COMPANY 
to students :—The William Brown £100 Exhibition, _ = s 
the William Brown £40 Exhibition, the Brackenbury FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 


Prize in Medicine, value £32, the Brackenbury Prize | Capital Fully Subscribed... 4. _... £2,500,000 
in Surgery, value £32, the Pollock Prize in Physio- | Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 

logy, value £18, the Johnson — me ioe S ae Policyholders about ove oon ve 875,000 
£10 10s, the Treasurer’s Prize, value £ 03, Genera . a . 

Proficiency Prizes for first, second, and third year Total Invasrap Fux ps Urwarps or Two Mituoys, 
students of £10 10s each, the Brodie Prize in Surgery, | Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
the Acland Prize in Medicine, the Thompson Medal, Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0, 





and Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize. West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
All hospital appointments, including the two House | ————— een 

Physicians and two House Surgeons, are rewarded as 

the result of competition, and are open to the Students UN ION 


without additional expense of any kind. Clerkships 


and Dresserships, and all the minor appointments BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


are given without extra fees. Several paid appoint- 


ments, including that val see Assistant, bic : LIMITE D. 

salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded 

yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical P ESTABLISHED 1837. 

School Committee. Paid-up Capital ... oo wee £1,500,000 
Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by Reserve Fund =. wwe ae £970,000 

application to Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





WILLIAM WADHAM, M.D., Dean. 





La of — and — on DEMAND, 
or at ays’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL | Branches dhvcmahans the Gulenlan of Australia, New 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde Park Corner, W. Zealand, and Fiji. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on | | TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 

THURSDAY, October Ist, with an Introductory | Colonies, 

Address by TIMOTHY HOLMER, Esq., F.R.C.S., at BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent. 
3p.m. A Prospectus of the School and further in- | for collection. 

formation may be obtained by personal application DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
between 1 and 3 p.m.; or by letter addressed to the | which may be ascertained on application. 
nsnenaieaaentibamincanett W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

See ea ee een eee 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, 
HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 








MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E. HC@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
The SESSION 1885-6 wil COMMENCE on Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
THURSDAY, October Ist, 1885. As the College will EstaBLIsuED 1782. ooh 
be in course of enlargement there will be no Public Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 


Distribution of Prizes this year. FOUR ENTRANCE | effected in all parts of the World. ; 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will “a claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
be offered for competition at the end of September to ° . 
new students. Fees for Lectures and Hospital WILLIAM C, A tOaaED Joint 
Practice, 90 guineas in one paym:nt, or 100 guineas FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, Secretaries. : 





in three instalments. All resident and other Hospital 
appointments are free, and the holders of all the 1 05 ’ 000 ACCIDENTS 


Resident appointments are provided with rooms and 


FOR WHICH 
board entirely frea of expense. The Resident TWO MILLIONS 
appointments consist of Five House-Physiciancies, HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
Five House-Surgeoncies, One Accoucheurship, and COMPENSATION 


One Receiving-Room Officer. Two Dressers and 


Two Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. |] RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific 


; : ee COMPANY 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the 1 
University of London, and _ for the Primary and 64 CORNHILL. 
Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the Royal ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


College of Surgeons of England are held through- 
out the year. Special entries may be made for 
Medical and Surgical Practice. The London Hospital 
is now in direct communication by rail and tram with 
all parts of the metropolis, and the Metropolitan, 
Metropolitan District, East London, and South- 
Eastern Railways bave stations within a minnte’s 
walk of the Hospital and College. 

For prospectus and particulars apply personally 


or by letter to Heap Orricr—6+ CORNHILL LONDON, E.¢. 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. z o | ae aNataite 


eae WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. — 
[ NIVERSITY of GLASGOW. | The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 





Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvik M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 








SESSION 18£5-86. Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
The Winter Medival Session will be opened with an OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
Introductory Address by Proressor BOWER, M.A, TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
on Tuesday, October 27th, 1885. possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 


Complete courses on all the subjects of the Medical | of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Curriculum are delivered within the University, and | Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
fully equipped Laboratories for practical instruction TOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
are connected with each department. In_ the LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
Western Infirmary, which is in the immediate | \ith immediate possession, either for Building or 
vicinity, ample means of Clinical and Pathological Gardening purposes —Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
Study are afforded. The Fee for each Classis £3 3s. ; beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 


and the total minimum expenses for Classes, Hospital 7 yal ad articus 
and Graduation fees for M.B. and C.M. amount to The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full partioa 


lars, on application. 
about £90. ’ TATS ra . " 
Bursaries to the annual amourt of £1150 may be | — FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





held by Students during their Medical Studies. TOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The ills of 

Full particulars connected with the Course of life are increased tenfold by the mode of life 
Education and Fxamination required for the Degrees, | 29 Guany have to lead; most especially is this the 
and the Preliminary Examination required to be | case amongst the toilers in cur factories and huge 
passed by Students before beginning Medical study, will workshops - of the manufacturing districts, whose 
be found in the University Calendar (by post 2s.); or | digestions b-come impaired and nervous systems 
a Syllabus of the Regulations, Fees, &c., may be | aebilitated by the protracted confinement and en- 
obtained by applying to Mr. MOIR, Assistant Clerk | foreed deprivation of healthy out-of-door excre'se. 
of Senate. The factory workers may almost be said to a 
as tie diseases of their own, readily amenable, however, to 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On | treatment if not allowed fn proceed unchecked. 

the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- | Holloway’s Pills are the most effectual remedy ever 
mental grounds. Six Lawn- Tennis Courts. 250 | discovered for the cure of liver and stomach com- 
rooms. Table d’Héte at separate tables, from 6 to | plaints, as they act surely but gently, regulating the 
8 o'clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths, | secretions withont weakening the nerves or inter- 



















Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. fering with the daily work. 
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EEKLY ALLOWANCES.—The 
following cases, for which the CHARITY 
ISATION SOCIETY have been unable to 
e required help from the ordinary charitable 
e recommended by the Council of the 


ORGAN 
obtain th 
sources, ar 


mn Committees in the poorest parts of London 
¢ not been able to raise the allowances required 

_— following cases to keep off the parish thrifty 
in yell-deserving poor persons, whose relations are 
sl ing them to the best of their ability. Moneys 
. cived for them will be at once acknowledged and 
pao without deduction in their relief. Cheques, &c., 
ould be made payable to C. S. LOCH, Secretary, 
15 Buckingbam Street, WC. : 

11,963.—An Fast-End Committee wish to continue 
nsion to a widow, aged 69, who has till recently 
Je to earn her own living. She is greatly 
respected, and should, if possible, be provided for 
outside the workhouse. £6 10s is further required. 

11,723.—Wanted £4 103 to continue a weekly 
allowance to a widow, aged 68. She is also being 
helped regularly by a son and from the funds of the 
chapel to which she belongs. 
11,502.—An Eastern Committee wish to obtain 2s 61 
weekly to complete a pension of &s, for the widow of 
awaster mariner. Her two sons sapporte d heruntil 
they were lost at sea. A balance of £4is now required 
towards one year’s pension. 

12,462.—The Mile End Committee would be glad to 
obtain 33 a week for an o'd and feeble woman, aged 
78, She receives 53 a month from the French Prutes- 
tant Hospital, and 33 a week from a nephew and 
niece. The formeris now ill and not likely to recover, 
and it is to continue her allowance of 33 weekly that 
the Committee now apply. £7 16s is required for a 
year. There is no one else to apply to. 

12,166.—£2 2s required to continue for six monthsa 
pension of 2s a week to an old woman of 74, who saved 
£100 while in domestic service, and has been living on it 
for 14 years with a little occasional work and help. 
A former employer gives 1s a week and food, and the 
old woman now draws £5 every six months from 
what remains of her savings. 

11,069.—The Mile End Committee wish to procure a 
ension of 5s a week for six months for a man of 51, 
Lemecly a skilled optician and in a good position, 
who has been for some years paralysed. He receives 
4sa week from his club; his wife and her mother, 
with whom they live, earn at mangling sometimes as 
muchas 7s. Besides the man, wife, and wife’s mother, 
there are three boys at school, the eldest about nine 


A ec ao So 
HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT 


, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was forma!ly opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, and the public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safesand strong-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 


HEAL AND SON. 
BEDSTEADS. 


3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 64, 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s, 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft.,from 11s. ANEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3ft., 28s: 4ft. Gin., 
40s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3ft., 
20s; 4ft. 6in., 29s, makes.a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES rom £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 383, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s. 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d. 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRHTONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE. Old Patterns. 


a pensi 
been ab’ 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST, 





195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 





al Py 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE 

TEE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEH 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 

FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BA G. 





“At HOME or ABROAD, I never Sieve without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Oolds, &e.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 





THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 
C=, the Advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 

The Premiums are so moderate that at most ages an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured 
from the first for the same yearly payment which would elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only, 
The whole Profits goto the Policyholders on a system at once safe and equitabls, no share being given 
to those by whose early death there is a loss. At last division, Policies for £1,000 sharing a first time were 
increased to sums varying from £1,180 to £1,300 or mere. Others were raised to £',400, £1,700, and upwards. 
New Assurances in 1884, £1,015,155; with Premiums, £35,274. 

a ; Income in Year, £688,920. 
The Funds (increased in year by £327,540) were at its close £5,063,000. 
Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both older) have as large a Fund. 


Whole-World Licenses — Non-Forfeiture of Policies. 

POLICiES are generally now free from restriction on foreign residence after five years, and 

unchallengable on any ground but fraud, . 

POLICIES may be revived (after month of grace) on payment of premium within a year, without proof 

of health. In the case of death intervening, when the value exceeds the unpaid premium the full sum 

is payable, under deduction of arrears, 

Claims payable one month after proof, which is in most cases equivalent to immediate payment. 
FULL EXPLANATIONS WILL BS FOUND IN REPORT, TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 

Edinburgh, July, 1885, JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


HEAD MASTER. 
The Rev. W. F. MOULTON, 
M.A. (Cantab. and Lond.), D.D. (Edin.), Gold Medallist, Prizeman, and late Examiner in the University of 
London, Member of the New Testament Revision Company. Assisted by thirteen Masters, ten being 
graduates of Cambridge, and three graduates of Oxford, London, and Dublin. 
Classical and Modern Sides. Special Classes for Higher Commercial Instruction. 

Laboratories and Carpenter’s and Metal Workshops are attached to the School. Drawing is taught 

to all boys; alsoSwimming. Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, Orchestral, and Vocal Music. i 
The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, September 16th.—For further information 

apply to the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, The Leys, Cambridge, 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 
A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 


(PATENT). 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


FINEST MEAT-PLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





CAUTION.—In consequence of certain 
dealers making use of Baron Liebig's photo- 
graph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it 
necessary to caution the Public that the Liebig 
Company’s Extract of Meat is the only 
brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the 
finest flavour either by himself or the late 
Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Meat. 

N,B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 

Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 

FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 





Ondon, 


Wellington Street, Strand. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS 


Now to be had at all Booksellers’ and 
Circulating Libraries. 


Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS for AUGUST, 1885. 


1. A Girton Girt. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
(Continued.) 

2, CONSTANCE ALFIERI, MARQUISE D’AZEGLIO. 

3. THE MESSAGE. 

. THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE. 

. Victor Hugo. 

» PRACTICAL JOKERS. 

7. **AccoRDING TO HER LiGuHTs.” 

. * A PassinG CLoup.” 

. MODERN PRETTINESS v. ART. 

10. ScraTcHEs. 

11. Mirre Court. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. (Continued.) 


Qe 


© 00 


Edited by Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


LETTERS FROM HELL. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. In crown 8vo, 6s, 

“The work may be regarded from different points 
of view—as a work of fiction, as a study of one part 
of the problem of future existence, or as a little 
treatise in ethics; but the verdict in any case will be 
the same, and the readers who may feel least disposed 
to allow the book to affect their lives and work will, 
without doubt, acknowledge its intrinsic worth.”— 
Church Times. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


MRS. LYNN LINTON’S 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


CHRISTOPHER 
KIRKLAND. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 

Mrs. Liaton’s discussions of all the problems of 
modern life show a breadth of view, an intensity of 
purpose, and a strong sincerity which rivet the 
readers’ attention ; and they are lightened by flashes 
of that wit and sarcasm in which she has hardly an 
equal. The literary recollections, from Hartley 
Coleridge to the men of the present day, are full of 
interest. Quotation can do no justice to them, nor 
would it be possible to convey any idea of the force 
of her descriptions and the touches of real poetry 
woven into them,”’—Atheneum, 


By the AUTHOR of ** DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 


MY WIFE’S NIECE. In 3 


vols, crown 8yo. 


A SECOND LIFE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, the popular Author of ‘* The Wooing 
o’t,’’ ‘‘ Her Dearest Foe,’ ** Which Shall it be ?’’ 
&c, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


*©¢ A Second Life’ is an admirable portrait gallery. 
All the dramatis persone are so excellent in their 
several ways as studies of more or less eccentric 
character that it is almost invidious to enumerate 
any as specially noteworthy.” —Graphic. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘* TWO WOMEN.” 


Mrs. HOLLYER. By 


Geora@iaAnA M. Craik, Author of ‘* Godfrey 
Helston,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 





Just ready, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mrs. KEITH’S CRIME. New 


and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s, 
NEW ADDITION to BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


Just ready, price 6s, 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By 


Frances Mary Pearp, Author of * Contradic- 
tions,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


| ONDON GARDENS and PLAY- 
GROUNDS.—See the BUILDER (price 4d, by 
post, 44d ; Annual Subscription, 19s); also the Sacristy, 
ristol Cathedral (complete measured drawings) ; 
View and Details of Canons Ashby (included in the 
Excursion of the Architectural Association)—The 
Archeological Institute at Derby—Proposed New 
Charter for the Institute of Architects—The Baron 
de Co:son on Effigies, &c—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen, 

















POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The VERGE of NIGHT. By Percy 
Grea, Author of “Ivy, Cousin and Bride,’ &c. 
3 vols. 


The LAW FORBIDS. By 
Katuarine Kine, Author of “ The Queen of the 
Regiment.”’ 3 vols. 


SNOW in HARVEST. By Ida 
AsuwortH TayLor, Author of “ Venus’ Doves,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Fairfax 
Byrrne, Author of “A Fair Country Maid.” 3 
vols, 


The SINS of the FATHERS. By 


Henry CRESSWELL, 3 vols. 


MADAME de PRESNEL. ByE. 


Frances Poynter. Second Edition, 2 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





The BOOK of the SEASON, 





BEHIND the SCENES on the STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Now ready, price 2s, picture covers (post free, 2s 4d). 


HE STOCKBROKER’S WIFE. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, Middle Temple. 
Edited by JOHN SHAW, Stockbroker. 


London: J. and R. MAXWELL, 
Shoe Lane, E.C., and all Bookstalls. 





NEW WORK by “ CAVENDISH.” 


Now ready, Svo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, handsomely 
printed in red and black, 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
American Leads and the Plain-Suit Echo. By 
© CavenpisuH,”’ Author of “The Laws and Princi- 
ples of Whist,” &c. Wholesale only of 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 


NEW WORK by Miss CLEVELAND, 
Sister of the American President, and Mistress of the 
hite House. 
Now ready, in choice cloth binding, 6s 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’ POETRY, 


And other Studies, including a Series of Historical 


Essays on the Middle Ages, 
By ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





London: 





THE PATENT 
BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 


As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble, 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy means of hanging 
Pictures, 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 
Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
en application to 


WILLIAM TONKS AND SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 

London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1874. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, 
BANBURY. 


Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 





—————_____ 


r I ‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
for AUGUST, 1835. 2s 64, ’ 

“THe METAPHYSICAL SOCIETY”: A RE 

A a Note by the Rditor.) By R. H. Hate 

EFENCE OF DEER Forests, " 
4p Lochiel, M.-P. a 
RISTOCRACY IN AMERICA. By Matth 

Viouins. By William Huggins. ow M. Trumbel 

Fancies aT Navesink. By Walt Whitman 

THE BURDEN OF IRELAND. By J. Leslie Field 

A Jesuit REFORMER AND Port. By the Rey, Father 


yder. 
County CHARACTERISTICS: Surrey, 
Hewlett. 
THE Work or Victor Hugo. 
. i: to Cc. ee. 
HE RECENT REBELLION IN NorTH-WEst Cay. 
(With a Map.) By Lord Melguné, mae 
Secretary to the Governor-General. ary 
THE LonpoN Fiower Trap. By EdwardA Arnold, 
AntI-CHOLERA INocuLaATION. By Dr. Oameron, MP 


London: KgGAN PavL, TRENCH, AND Co, 


By H. @, 
(Cc oncluded,) By 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


: i CONTEMPORARY REVIEY, 


‘ - CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 

HE FIGHTING STRENGTH AND FOREIGN Pox 

outAur. By R. Bonghi. — 
HOLERA : ITS CAUSE AND PREVENTION, B 

Burdon Sanderson. y Redan 
PRICES AND GoLp Suppty. By M. G. Mulhall, F.8,8 
SPENCER—HARRISON—ARNOLD. By S. Rowe Bennett, 
PESSIMISM ON THE STAGE. By Emile de Laveleye, F 
Wat can History Trach Us? By W.S. Lilly. 
THE CHURCH PROBLEM IN SCOTLAND. By Donald 
“ Fraser, D.D. 

ERSIA AND AFGHANISTAN. By General Sir Ar 

B. Kemball, K.C.B. af = 
THE WuirtE Cross. By the Bishop of Durham. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GERMANY, 

By Professor H. Geffcken. 

ConTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I, Poetry. By W.P. Ker. 
II, Arr. By Harry Quilter. 

III, GENERAL LITERATURE. 

IsBIsSTER AND Company, LimiTEep, 55 Ludg 
Hill, E.C. : wil 

HE ASCLEPIAD, 
By Bensamin Warp Ricuarpson, M.D., F.R8, 
Price 28 6d. 

The ASOLEPIAD for JULY contains :—Essays on 
Standard Pulse Readings.—Homeless Populations,— 
The Mind as a Diagnostic Surface.—Boerhaave,— 
Synopsis of Anaesthetics. 

Lonamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 











Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, By 
Rosert G, Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c. 
London: ©. Mitcuett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; Srmps1n, MaAnsHALL, and Co, 


—— RS and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr, B, 
BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham. Free for thirteen stamps, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
Lord TENNYSON. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








UNYVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


FINE OLD PURE 
if IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 

9 years old—503 per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—423 per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
From 
JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 

All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


, —_— 
FRY’S\+yryg CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 

| article.’’—Standard. 








PURE COOOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“ Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 





COCOA 
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Now ready, price 63 6d. 


the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR for 1885. With Alterations and Additions to the End of the 
Easter Term (June 2ith). - 


Price 23 6d. 


CHEMICAL EQUILIBRIUM. The Result 


issipation of Energy. By G. D. Liverne, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of St. 
OF Colles? and Professor of Chemistry in the University of Cambridge. 


Price 4s Gu. 


EUCLID. — Book I. With Notes and 


Exercises for the Use of Preparatory Schools aud Candidates preparing for 
Naval Cadetships and Sandhurst Preliminary Examinations. By Bratra- 
WAITE ARNeETT, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
“Well adapted to its purpose ; proofs arranged so that it is easy to follow the 
steps of the reasoning.” — Cambridge Review. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO, 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


ace - = 
urn. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
MADAM LINDA VILLARI’S NEW NOVEL. — 
CAMILLA’S GIRLHOOD. By Linda Villari, Author 
of On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 21s, 

“Tn her bright and pleasant story Madam Villari avails herself of the experi- 
ence of a double nationality to blend strongly contrasted effects......She writes in 
astraightforward and unaffected style, which makes her story satisfactory read- 
ing.” —Athen@um. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS of LONDON. By Laurence 
Hutton. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d (post free). 

“Mr, Laurence Hutton has worked out a felicitous idea with industry, skill, 
and success.”—Standard, 

CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTIONS. By Demetrius C. 
Boutger, Author of ‘‘The History of China,” &c. Portrait and 3 Maps 
Demy 8vo, 18s. ; 

«4 mine of valuable information......The force and the freshness of his style.” 

—Times. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, H.C. 

















NOW READY, SECOND EDITION OF 


A WOMAN’S REPUTATION. 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


“A delightful novel.”—Scotsman, 
“Mr, Crawfurd’s new novel is extremely clever.’”’—Academy. 


“A very well written novel...... Mr. Crawfurd gives sketches of advanced 
eccentricity with a pleasant raillery which is too light to be called sarcasm, 
though it is quite as etiective.”—Atheneum. 


“None of the novel-writers of the day shows his readers the play of motive 
and the working of the wheels within wheels of our complex life with easier 
mastery than Mr. Crawfurd. The imbroglio of his story might be contrived by 
an Eugene Scribe of to-day, his dexterous ingenuity of accident, his dexterous 
entanglement of perverse purpose, clashing interest, and mutual unconsciousness 
are all found in this very clever and surprising story....... The story is keenly 
amusing.” —Spectator. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited). 
HOLLESLEY BAY. 

London Office—64 VICTORIA STREET, Westminster Palace Hotel, 8.W. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS are INVITED for a PRESENT ISSUE of 9,000 SHARES of 
£5 each—£45,000, 

PATRONS. 

The Duke of Manchester. The Right Hon. Sir R. N. Fowler, Bart., 

Lord Waveney. M.P,, Lord Mayor. 
Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. E. G. P. | Lord Henniker, 
Lyttleton, C.M.G. Lord Rendlesham, M.P. 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.E., | Sir Charles Stirling, Bart. 
C.LE. General Sir H, C. B. Danbeney, G.C.B. 
sag Sir J. H,. Lefroy, K.C.M.G., 


C.B. 
Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Sir David Lionel Salomons, Bart. 
Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Sir P. Cunliffe Owen, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Sir Charles Mills, K.C.M.G, Sir Charles Clifford. 
Sr John B, Mcn:kton. Sir Francis Smith. 

And many other Gentlemen interested in the Colonies. 


DIRECTORS. 
W. N. Waller (late of New South Wales 
and Queensland), 


A. Staveley Hill, Q.C., M.P. 

Robert Bond (Ipswich). 

J. Dennistoun Wood (late of Victoria. Donald Macdonald (late of Cape Colony). 

W. A. Elliston, M.D. (Ipswich). John Sherwood (Abbey Farms, Leiston), 

— a (Australian Merchant, | Robert Johnson (Hollesley Grove). 
ondon), 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIRE, and Co. 
Messrs. DIMSDALE and Co, 
Messrs, BACON, COBBOLD, TOLLEMACHE, and Co. 


Sontcirors AND CoLoNnIAL LAw AGENTS. 
Messrs, WILKINS, BLYTH, and DUTTON, Gresham House, 


OBJECTS. 


To provide the intending colonist with such training as will qualify him for the 
practical nature of colonial life, and, so far a3 possible, with an introduction 
toit. An attractive and valuable estate, facing the sea, the natural advantages 
of which greatly favour the objects of the undertaking, has been secured. 

The want of an institution of this kind has long been felt. It will form a 
connecting link of high value between the Mother Country and the Colonies. 
‘Itis national in its scope, and its influence will be felt in all parts of the 
Empire’’ (The Colonies and India). 

It will be established on a sound financial basis, and it is anticipated that a 
dividend of from 8 to 10 per cent. will be ;aid to the shareholders. 

Provided that the capital is promptly subscribed the College will be opened 
during the Autumn. There is every reason to believe that it will be filled 
immediately 

For prospectuses, Forms of Application for Shares and full information, 
aires the Honorary Secretary, 6a Victoria Street, Westminster Palace Hotel, 









SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“ONE OF THE MOST ENTERTAINING BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR.’’—STANDARD. 


NOTICE.—The SIXTH EDITION of the 
“LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND,” by his 
Brother-in-Law, GEORGE C. BOMPAS, is 
now ready, with a Portrait, large crown 8vo, 
12s 6d. 


Now ready, crown Svo, 5s. 


The LAW RELATING to TRADE MARKS. By 


R. 8. MusHet, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


Now ready, complete in 4 vols. 8yo, £2 10s. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE 


of LA MANCHA, By Micuet pe Cervantes Saavepra. A Translation, 
eee and Notes, by Joun Ormsby, Translator of the “‘ Poem of 
the Cid.” 


NEW WORK by Dr. ROBERT FARQUHARSON, M.P. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE and DISEASES INCIDENTAL 


to SCHOOL LIFE. By Rosert Farquuarson, M.P., M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. 
Lond., late Lecturer on “ Materia Medica” at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical 
School, &c. 


On August 10th, Vol. III., with 88 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s, 


VON ZIEMSSEN’S HANDBOOK of GENERAL 


THERAPEUTICS. Contents:—Respiratory Therapeutics, by Professor M. 
J. OERTEL, M.D., Translated, with a Preface and Notes, by I. Burney YEO, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Clinical Therapeutics in King’s College, London, 
Physician to King’s College Hospital, &c. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDZR, AND CO’S POPULAR 
2s 6d SERIES. 
CARITA. By Mrs. Oliphant, | WITHIN the PRECINCTS. 


Author of “The Chronicles of By Mrs. Ourenant, Author of 
Carlingford,” &. Feap, Svo, limp **Carita,” &c. Feap. Svo, limp 
cloth, 2s 6d, cloth, 2s 6d. 





NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CG’S PCPULAR 
2s SERIES. 


ROSSMOYNE. By the DORIS. By the Author of 
Author of “Molly Bawn.’ Feap. | “Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geotfrey,’’ 
8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. \ &e. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial 


. cover, 2s, 
ne 8 eS Oe cee RE Bete 


“John Herring,’ &c. Feap, 8vo, Author of “ Mehalah,” &. Feap. 
boards, pictorial cover, 2s, 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23, 


*,* The following volumes of the 2s Series can now be had in feap. 8vo, limp 
cloth, price 2s 6d each :— 


MOLLY BAWN, PHYLLIS, | AIRY FAIRY LILIAN, DORIS, 
Mrs. GEOFFREY. ROSSMOYNE, 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be HAPPY to SEND 
(post-free on application), a COPY of their CATALOGUE con- 
taining a LIST of 2s, 2s Gd, 3s 6d, 5s, and 6s POPULAR 
NOVELS, and a LARGE NUMBER of MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


CHEAP BOOKS ON SALE. 
The Directors are now prepared to forward 


WHOLE LIBRARIES of BOOKS 
to any part of the world. 


See Special List of Sets of Works by Popular Authors, in 
Half Persian, Half Calf, and other Bindings. 
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CASSELL AND COMPAN Ys ANNOUNC#: JENTS, 


—— 








Professor VAMBERY’S New Work, entitled 


6e¢ The 


COMING STRUGGLE for INDIA,” will be ready next week, price 5, 





A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION now ready, price 5s. 


MACKENZIE WALLACE’S “ RUSSIA.” 


ee, 


* As an account of the social and political condition of Russia this book may truly be pronounced the best yet published in the English language.” —Guardian 





Cassell’s Miniature 


Library 


of the Poets 


may now be had of all Booksellers as below. 


MILTON ..........0.. 2 Vols., cloth, gilt edges, in box, 2s 6d 
WORDSWORTH ... 2 Vols. SL £ 2s 6d 
LONGFELLOW 2 Vols., ee * 2s 6d 
lee eee 2 Vols., es 2s Gd. 
ID i csesvonsssssseeies 2 Vols., « “ 2s Gd 





> | SNIUIN ED: evicvasvecsccoceens 2 Vols., cloth, gilt edges, in box, 25 6g 
> | EPMO sessccvscseoereces 2 Vols., “ “ 9s 6a, 
-| SHERIDAN and 

GOLDSMITH soecee 2 Vols., “ “ Qs ba. 
. | SHAKESPEARE ... 12 Vols, « « jee 


“N.B.—Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY will shortly commence the issue of this MINIATURE LIBRARY of the POET, 


in MONTHLY VOLUMES. Prospectuses, giving full details, will be 


forwarded post-free on application to the Publishers. 





The THIRD VOLUME of 


the POPULAR EDITION of 











Prof. MORLEY’S LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, embracing ENGLISH 


PLAYS, is now ready, price 7s 6d. 





$e 


The EIGHTH DIVISIONAL VOLUME (containing INTER—MEL) of 


The ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY. A New and Original Work of Reference to ajj 


the Words in the English Language. 


With numerous Illustrations, now ready, price 10s 6d. 


N.B.—The first Eight Divisional Volumes can be had bound together into 4 vols. half moroceo, %«:. ¢ ¢h. 
** Any one who desires to estimate the thoroughness with which this work is executed should take, on the one hand, such an artic. as taat on the verb ‘Go,’ the 
various uses of which are traced through more than five columns; and, on the other hand, the item ‘ Glycerine,’ with its compac* scisntiic and medical acocunt of 


that substance ; and ‘Gnosticism,’ with its terse summary of a somewhat obscure theological controversy.’’—Spectator, 


- 





——————.. 


Just published, price 21s; half-Roxburghe, 25s. 


DICTIONARY of ENGLISH HISTORY: a 


at Home and Abroad. Edited by SIDNEY J. LOW, 


Record of the Doings of the EngHgh Nation 


B.A., Lecturer on Modern History, King’s College, London, and F. 8, 


PULLING, M.A., late Professor of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds, with contributions by eminent Writers. 
This book will really be a great boon to every one who makes a study of English history.””—Atheneumn, 





NOTICEH.—A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving particnlars of nearly One Thousand Volumes published by Messrs. CASSELL and 
COMPANY, ranging in price from SIXPHEISCE to TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, will be sent on request post free to any address, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ladgate Hill, London. 





—_——_——_—— 





MACMILLAN 


A NEW NOVEL by the late HUGH CONWAY. _ 
A FAMILY AFFAIR. 
By Hugh Conway, 


Author of ‘*Called Back,” ‘ Dark Days,” &c. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
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